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Teachers on Film 


Sound films and educational televi- 
sion should be used to teach science 
and mathematics in small high schools 
which do not now have good instruc- 
tors in these fields. So urges Dr. Henry 
Chauncey in his annual report as Presi- 
dent of Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Chauncey calls for the preparation 
of “instructive and stimulating filmed 
courses” to be made by “expert teach- 
ers.” 

Each film series would be accompa- 
nied by textbooks, workbooks, experi- 
mental kits, and other materials needed 
to “give high school students the bene- 
fit of high quality instruction regardless 
of where they live and what their own 
high school is able to offer.” 

Where would the money to finance 
the films come from? Business, indus- 
try, educational foundations, and per- 
haps even the Federal Government, “in 
light of the number of critical defense 
programs which require scientifically 
trained personnel.” 

These films, Chauncey maintains, 
would supplement the efforts of even 
the best of teachers, enabling them to 
“concentrate on individual relationships 
with students and give them the help 
and guidance which are so often the 
vital stimuli for developing a perma- 
nent interest in science as a career.” 


DAV I Meeting 


A special telecast showing educa- 
tional television in action will be one of 
the features at the national convention 


of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction in Detroit, March 12-16 

Some 1,500 audio- 
visual specialists from all parts of the 
nation plan to attend the meeting. The 
conference program highlights seminars 
on competency in audio-visual instruc- 
tion, in-school radio, college and uni- 
versity audio-visual programs, audio- 
visual budgets for public schools, and 
curriculum trends. 

The DAVI—a unit of NEA-—this 
month begins publication of Instruc- 
tional Materials, monthly journal re- 
porting on the range of instructional 
media in the audio-visual field. 


educators and 


Election Projects 


Planning social science projects on 
the 1956 Presidential campaign? For 
good source material, write Prof. Philip 
K. Hastings, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., for Politics Labora- 
tory—1952. 

Booklet shows how 60 political sci- 
ence students carried out a four-way 
research project in the area during the 
1952 election campaign. Methods: his- 
torical analysis, mass media analysis, 
case-history panel interviewing, 
and public opinion polling. Results 
were so successful that the college will 
continue the program Ford 
grant this year. 

Another excellent source: Scholastic 
Magazines’ “America Votes,” which will 
appear in the fall. It gives backgrounds 
of the Presidential candidates, com- 
parisons of :party platforms, analyses of 
the issues and reports on the summer 
conventions of both parties. Copies of 
“America Votes” are 20 cents each. 


and 


under a 


Sarnoff's Scientists 


Those who can, do. But can those 
who do, teach? 

Education raising 
eyebrows at Gen. David Sarnoff’s pro- 
educational re 


leaders are their 


posal for a “national 
serve.” His plan: industry should pump 
desperately needed science blood into 
the nation’s schools. How? By releasing 
scientists and mathematicians for 
year periods. They would teach in local 
schools, receive their regular industrial 


one 


wages. 


Lyle W. Ashby, assistant executive 
secretary for educational 
the National Education 


praises the “sincere” proposal. But, he 


services of 
Association, 


points out, “teaching is fully as spe- 
cialized a task as engineering or sci 
ence.” General Sarnoff, Ashby 
expect a without 
special training to fill the job of a sci- 
entist or an engineer.” 

Dr. Morris Meister, principal of the 
Bronx (N. Y.) High School of Science, 
and Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, president of 
(Columbia Univ.), 
echo these doubts about the ability of 
industry's scientists to step right into 
the classroom and begin teaching. 

Says Meister: “Industrial people 
should be given some teaching orien 
tation before entering the classroom, 
and not just be catapulted into the 
classroom without any preparation. This 
might be done by setting up summer 
workshops before the schools open in 
the fall.” 

Says Caswell: Sarnoff’s plan might 
work better “at the college than at the 
high school level, because most of the 
industry experts may be speaking at 
the level of college understanding.” 

Both Meister and Caswell have some 
good words to say about the plan, The 
Bronx H. S. of Science principal thinks 
that from industry “would 
make very valuable resource people for 
existing science classes.” The Teachers 
College head says the plan “is definitely 
worth careful study and investigation, 
especially in substantial research pro 
grams involving science education.” 

Ashby however, foresees grave prob- 
lems. “A $10,000 scientist teaching by 
the side of an expert teacher whose 
salary is $3,500 to $4,000 would raise 
many personnel problems,. The short- 
age of science teachers is acute, but not 
as desperate as frequently pictured.” 


says, 


“would not teacher 


Teachers College 


teachers 
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Teacher Competition 


Competitive bidding in businesr is 
fine, but what happens when teachers 
become the “products” bid for? Com- 
petitive teacher recruitment, says a Co- 
lumbia Teachers College study, should 
be abolished; “Energies spent in com- 
petition between schools could 
better be channeled into unified efforts 
beneficial to the entire profession.” 

Critics of such a teacher recruitment 
plan say that competition is exactly 
what we need, Where there is compe- 
bound to go up. 
salaries tend to 
young men and 


salaries are 
Without competition, 
stagnate and gifted 


tition, 


Publication 


YOUTH 
FACES 


AMERICAN 


CITIZENSHIP 
by 


Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 
edited by Stanley E. Dimond 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
SHIP provides the youth of today with a 
buste understanding of the role of a good 
citizen in a democracy. The governmental 
social, economic, and political problems 
of the past and present are dircussed in 
relation to the future of the democracy and 
the individual in a changing world, Write 
for your examination copy. 
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| a good teacher. 


women are attracted to other profes- 
sions. 

Recommendations of the TC study 
derive from recruitment success of the 
nursing profession. Approaches sug- 
ges’ed by recruitment practices in nurs- 
ing: Base programs on local supply and 
demand studies; attract young people 
to the profession early; explore use of 
teacher aides; emphasize personal con- 
tact in all recruitment efforts. Concludes 
the report: Schools can gain more by 
setting up a national committee to co- 


ordinate state and local efforts. 


. . 

Improving Reading 

Both average and superior readers 
can improve their reading by using the 
book, New Trails in Reading, by Carol 
Hovious (D. C, Heath, $3.20). Even 
more important, in these times of over- 
crowded classes, the book enables stu 
dents to proceed on their own with a 
minimum of attention from the teacher. 

Reading selections and a variety of 
approaches to interpreting the printed 
word make the book a useful tool to 
students of different abilities, 

One unique feature: A special sec 
tion on evaluating photographs 


Folk Tales on Tape 


In Oxford, Ohio, an unusual pro- 
gram at Miami Univ. is helping Ameri- 
can youngsters understand our neigh- 
bors in other nations. Foreign students 
on campus are preparing radio and 
television programs based on the folk 
tales of their home countries. 

Programs will be put on tape and 
then made available on a national basis 
to educational radio and television sta- 
tions, Sponsors of the project hope that 
through hearing the folk tales, children 
in the U. S, will be encouraged to un- 
derstand the cultures of countries from 
which the stories come. 

Originator of the idea: Miss Akiko 
Fukunaga, who is taking courses at 
Miami to prepare herself for radio and 
TV work in Japan. 


The Ideal Teacher 


“A neat appearance, a pleasant smile, 
and a cheery ‘hello’ go a long way 
toward making an ideal teacher.” 

This is one of hundreds of definitions 
of the “ideal teacher” written by stu- 
dents and reported to Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Results of the informal survey 
appear in the “Jam Session” column of 
Senior Scholastic and Practical English 
(Feb. 23). 

Students say that a sense of humor 
is the most important characteristic of 
Next come patience, 


understanding, and discipline. As a 


Massachusetts youngster puts it, the 
ideal teacher “adds a little humor once 
in a while to break up the boredom.” 


Don't Miss... 


@ World Atlas (Dell), a 225-page 
pocket atlas, 50 cents. The book will 
be on Scholastic Magazines’ spring list 
of pocket size paperbacks. 


e Excellent free study guides for 
new movies available from Joint Esti- 
mates of Current Entertainment Films, 
28 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
January 15 guide is on Court-Martial 
of Billy Mitchell. 


© Education's Meeting at the Sum- 
mit, a portfolio of reports, speeches, 
and articles about the White House 
Conference on Education. National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. ($1.00). 


e Invest in Yourself: a Guide to 
Financing Your Professional Education. 
Teachers College (Columbia Univ.) 
gives facts on financing study in New 
York, comparisons in price indexes of 
various cities, work opportunities, fel- 
lowships and scholarships. Provost's Of 
Columbia Uni- 


{ Free ) 


fice, Teachers College 
Pee Us Bt, Bee Be 


e “The $500,000,000 Question,” a 
debate on the Ford Foundation’s re- 
cent grants to hospitals and universi- 
ties, makes lively reading in Saturday 
Review (Feb. 4). In the same issue, 
“That Johnny May Read,” another an- 
by Frank G., 


versity, 


swer to you-know-who, 


Jennings. 


In Brief... 


Guy Mollet 
as Scholastic 
is a tormet 
English. M. 
teachers’ union during his 
education. 


who is French Premier 
Teacher goes to press— 
high school Professor of 
Mollet helped organize a 
career in 


Dollars and sense: 
mentary school graduate earns about 
$116,000 in his lifetime; high school 
graduate $165,000; and college grad- 
$268,000 


The average ele- 


uate 


Antioch College is setting up a plan 
to enable 17- and 18-year-old students 
to earn college credits while in mili- 
tary service 


U. S. Office of Education will study 
the problem of education for the men- 
tally retarded and maintain a clearing 
house for exchange of information on 
“exceptional children.” 


In East Windsor, Conn., local teach- 
ers association has set up a scholarship 
fund for high school seniors who plan 
to become teachers. 
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for this issue of 


Natural Gas (p. 9) 


American Histery, Economics, Problems of 
A M4 nr. 


acy 


Digest of the Article 

Some 25 million families use natural] 
gas as a fuel, and the natural gas in- 
dustry has become the sixth largest in 
the United States. The three main 
groups involved in the recent Congres- 
sional clash over regulation of the in- 
dustry are the producers who take the 
gas out of the ground, the pipeline 
companies that move it to the cities 
where it is consumed, and the distrib- 
utors—municipal plants and private 
utilities. 

The Fulbright bill was passed by 
the Senate early this month in a vote 
which cut across party lines. It exempt- 
ed gas producers from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. Pro- 
ponents of the bill argued that pro- 
ducers’ prices for gas should not be 
regulated as long as coal and oil are 
unregulated; that regulation stifles en- 
terprise; that the cost of gas to con- 
sumers has risen slightly compared with 
the general rise in the cost of living. 
Opponents held that a small number 
of producers control the output of gas; 
that a sharp increase in price would 
follow the end of Federal regulation; 
that unlike the coal or oil user, the 
gas user is a “captive” of the public 
utility that serves him; that so long as 
the distributor of gas to the consumer 
is regulated by local public service 
commissions, the producer, too, ought 
to be regulated; that an increase in 
the price of gas at the well-head would 
raise the cost of gas to the distributor 
at the consumer level and put him at 
a disadvantage in competing with coal 
and oil, which are unregulated. 





A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
controversy which arose over the Ful- 
bright bill which ended Federal reg- 


ulation of natural gas producers. 


Assignment 

1. List four fuels which are used 
widely in the U. S. How important is 
natural gas as a fuel? 

2. What was the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the production of 
natural gas after the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954? 

8. (a) What was the aim of the 
Fulbright bill? (b) In parallel columns, 


outline three arguments for and three 
arguments against the Fulbright bill. 

4. The controversy over the Ful- 
bright bill cut across party lines. Ex- 
plain. 


Motivation 
A headline in a daily newspaper 
which gave several columns to the 


regulation of natural gas read: “Gas 
Under Pressure.” Why was such a 
headline used? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If you had been a United States 
Senator, what factors would you have 
taken into consideration before voting 
on the bill to free gas producers from 
Federal regulation? 

2. To what extent, if any, would 
Senator Case’s charge that someone 
had attempted to bribe him to vote 
for the Fulbright bill have influenced 
your 

3. Democrats and Republicans vot 
ed for the bill as well as against the 
bill. Account for this kind of vote in 
the Senate. 

4. How does natural gas get from 
the producer to the kitchen stove? 

5. Now that the bill has passed, 
what can we do to determine whether 
the proponents or opponents 
mainly in the right? 


were 


Summary 

When President Truman vetoed a 
natural gas bill similar to the one re- 
cently passed, he wrote that it would 
not be “wise public policy.” Why? How 
might a Senator who voted for the 
Fulbright bill answer such a criticism? 
Things to Do 

1. On an outline map of the U. S., 
use different colors to show how Sen- 
ators from various states voted on the 


Fulbright bill. 
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2. Check back copies of local news- 
papers to find out the editorial posi- 
tion of the paper on the Fulbright bill. 

3. Students can become acquainted 
with the Congressional Directory by 
reading short biographies of the Sen- 
ators who were prominent in the con- 
troversy over the Fulbright bill 


Brazil (p. 7) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 

A new president, Juscelino Kubit- 
schek (Czech descent), was inaugurat- 
ed recently in Brazil, the fourth largest 
country in the world with a popula- 
tion of 56 million. Although Kubitschek 
was supported by the Communists, the 
party itself has been outlawed in Bra- 
zil. The army, which has been a force 
for law and order in Brazil, assured 
Kubitschek’s peaceful inauguration. 

Brazil has been on the side of the 
United States in the cold war and ac- 
tively aided the allies in World War 
Il. Vice-President Nixon was present 
at the inauguration to assure Brazil of 
continued U, §. aid. 

Although Brazil is potentially a 
wealthy country, it is overly depend- 
ent upon the export of coffee and co- 
coa, Only 5 per cent of the vast coun 
try is under cultivation, and the great 
majority of the natives live in poverty 
under primitive conditions. These con 
trast with the industrial development 
and wealth evident in the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, The 
country is seriously deficient in trans- 
portation facilities and its population 
growth is complicated further by se 
rious inflation. A new American loan 
is intended to strengthen Brazil's steel 
production 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which face Brazil and the 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Does your room have a Social Studies atmosphere? Look around, If your 
room cannot be recognized immediately as a Social Studies classroom, there 
is room for improvement, A good start can be made by posting Scholastic’s 
“1955-1956 News Map.” U. N. posters, drawings by students, newspaper 
clippings and pictures on a bulletin board, or taped to chalkboards which 
can be spared—these help to provide a Social Studies atmosphere. Of course, 
it is an excellent idea to have the posters and other visual aids conform to 
the unit of work. Most busy teachers, however, must settle for something 
less than this carefully planned state of room decorations.—H. L. H. 
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reasons for U. S. interest in our South 


American ally 


Assignment 
1. How do Brazilians make a living? 
2. What part did Brazil play in 
World War Il? 
3. Describe briefly three problems 
which President Kubitschek must meet. 
1. The United States been a 
friend of Brazil. Explain 


has 


Discussion Questions 

1, Why was Vice-Presicent Nixon 
present at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Kubitschek? 

2. If you were President Kubitschek 
which of Brazil's problems would you 
tackle first? In what sense are Brazil's 
economic problems inter-related? 

5. If you were an American busi- 
nessman, would you be willing to in- 
vest your surplus funds in Brazil? 
Why? 

4. Should our 
continue to extend 
Brazil? Defend your 


Federal Government 
economic aid to 


answer, 


Things to Do 

1. The class can assemble in a press 
conference to question President Ku- 
bitschek on conditions in Brazil and 
his plans for the future of the nation 
he heads. Questions should be writ- 
ten. A committee can evaluate the 
questions as they are asked. One stu- 
dent can play the role of President 
Kubitschek. 

2. The class can assemble as a Sen- 
ate committee to consider proposed 
economic aid to Brazil. 

3. The class “strategist” can give a 
brief talk on Brazil's military impor- 
tance in World War II and today. 
Scholastic Magazines’ 1955-56 News 
Map will be useful for illustrative 
purposes. 


References 

Brazil, by Leonard Kenworthy. Holi- 
day House, N. Y. (1954). 

The Land and People of Brazil, by 
Rose Brown. Lippincott, N. Y. 118 pp., 
(1946), 

Let's Read About Brazil, by Stella 
B. May. Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 128 pp., (1951). 





Utah Education Review 
“If my son is driving you crazy, perhaps 
1 can help you. I'm a_ psychiatrist.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 1, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Nordic 
Council—The Seandinavian countries 
are working together to increase their 
power as an economic bloc—what they 
are doing; how they are carrying out 
their plans; effects on other nations 

National Affairs Article: The Immi- 
grant Without Our Gates—The Presi- 
dent's proposals for changing the Mc- 
Carran-Walters Act—how the present 
law works; arguments for and against 
any changes. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Federal Government set a ceiling 
of 50 per cent on personal income 
taxes?—Arguments on both sides of this 
controversial question. 


Congress at Work—March 8 Issue 

Special issue on Congress—how it is 
organized; how it works; how laws are 
made; proposals for reform. 


Brazil: An Expanding Economy, by 
George Wythe and others. Twentieth 
Century Fund, N. Y. 412 pp., (1949). 


Presidential Primary or Conven- 
tion? (p. 5) 
American History, 
Democracy 
Digest of the Article 
“Should we abolish the convention 
system for choosing Presidential can- 
didates and adopt instead a nation- 
wide Presidential primary?” Those who 
favor a primary hold that conventions 
are boss-controlled; that present-day 
preference primaries in some states are 
mere popularity contests and the win- 
ver is ignored frequently by the na- 
tional convention; that a primary would 
let the nation hear the candidate's 
views before his nomination. 
Advocates of the present day con- 
vention system hold that the parties 
nominate able men; that a primary 
would permit the candidate to be in- 
dependent of his party and thus split 
the party; that the expense and time 
consumed by both a primary campaign 
and election would be prohibitive. 


Aim 

To help students weigh the merits 
of the present national nominating con- 
vention and the proposed primary. 


Problems of American 


Discussion Questions 

1. Imagine that you are asked to 
explain our national nominating con- 
ventions to a foreign student visiting 
our country. Explain. 

2. How might you improve ___’s 
explanation? 


3. What is the chief criticism made 
of the national conventions by those 
who favor a Presidential primary? 

4. How might you answer this? 


Army Chaplain (p. 4) 
Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Major General Patrick J. Ryan 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army. 


Aim 

To discuss with the class the impor- 
tant roles played by chaplains in the 
Armed Forces and to consider some of 
the moral and spiritual values devel- 
oped in our schools, 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were in the Armed Forces 
on what occasions might you consult 
or be with the chaplain? 

2. Why can you have complete con- 
fidence in the chaplain? 

3. How do chaplains contribute to 
the strength of our Armed Forces? 

3. In what ways has your school 
training contributed to the building of 
your character? (Examples: respect for 
the rights of others, honesty, punctual- 
ity, development of a sense of respon- 
sibility, etc.) 


Collector's Item 

Does any Scholastic subscriber still 
have a single copy of the December 
10, 1945, issue of Senior Scholastic, 
either Combined or English edition? 
For a copy of this issue in good con- 
dition, one of our correspondents will 
be glad to pay $1.00. Drop a card to: 
Mr. Jack W. C. Hagstrom, Box 58, 
Cornell University Medical College, 
1300 York Avenue, N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 
1. Natural Gas: A. 1-A; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 
5-F; 6-F. B. a-l; b-3; c-4; d-4. 
Il. Brazil: a-4; b-1; c-2; d-3; e-4; f-1; 
g-2; h-2; i-4; j-4. 
Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4- 
NS; 5-F. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Bookworm’s Turn 


By Roger Bristol, Fraser High School, Fraser, Michigan 
® Starred words refer to literature 
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1, Electrical engineer (abbr.). 
4. Anti-aircraft (abbr.). 


oy 


7. A form of narrative poetry. 
10. “A. Is in the Streets,” novel 
about a U. S. politician. 
13. He wrote “Hiawatha.” 
17. —— Hilton wrote “. _ Well 
emembered,” 
18. Printer’s measure. 
19. Railroad (abbr.). 
22. Chemical symbol for rubidium. 
24. Competent; fit. 
26. French poét Alfred de 
28. Second and third vowels of al- 
phabet. 
Chemical symbol for radium. 
Lair of a wild beast, 
Knob or knot, 
Drilled a hole in 
5. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
character “Uncle Tom” was one 
. In Greek mythology, a maiden 
loved by Zeus who was changed 
into a heifer. 
Advertisement (colloq.). 
He wrote “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” 
4. Had food, 
. Second note on the musical scale. 
. Irish poet Thomas _.__. 
. Fall flower. 





. Italian poet Aligheri 


. Tolstoy wrote “_ 
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DOWN 














. Snake-like fish. 
3. Transgression of Divine law. 
5. Malt drink. 


. American poet Oliver 


Wendell 


. He wrote “The Tell-Tale Heart.” 
. Centimeter-gram-second (abbr.). 
. French ship 


de France 
Opposite of yes. 


1. Shape. 


Author of “Snowbound” and 
“Voices of Freedom,” John Green- 


leat 


. Period of time. 
. First and last initials of 39 across. 
. German poet Heinrich 


Scottish poet Robert 


. Sly, sinister look. 
. Original name of St. Paul. 
. Walt Whitman wrote “When 


Lilacs Last in the _ yard 

Bloom’'d.” 

Recent Broadway hit play “The 
Seed” was based on 

popular novel. 

Baby brother's napkin. 

wrote “The Divine Comedy.” 

To cease to live. 

ces 


Peace.” 


. Grams (abbr.). 
2. Before (poetic). 
. Chemical symbol for erbium. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


This broom vendor hawking his wares from 
house to house in Ric de Janeiro is an Italian 
immigrant to Brazil. The giant country’s immi- 
grants include many Italians, Syrians, Span- 
iards, Poles, Germans, Czechs, and Japanese. 
Brazil's new President, Juscelino Kubitschek, is 
descended from Czech immigrants. 

Brazil's people also are a mixture of many 
races. About 48 per cent of the population is 
white, The rest of the people are indian, Negro, 
or of mixed race. 

Brazil has « population of about 56,000,000. 
However, the resources of the country, still 
largely untapped, are so vast that Brazil could 
easily support 300,000,000 people 

Brazil is the only Portug pecking no- 
tion in Latin America. 

See “Brazil-—Slumbering Gient,” pp. 7-8. 











. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism What should be the yardstick in choosing 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd vention—fair and democratic for all mem 
Street, New Yerk 36, N. Y. . bers of a political party? Or should each 


party select its candidate by nationwide 


Presidential candidates? Is the present sys 


tem—selecting a candidate by national con 


Olympics of the Intellect primary elections? See Forum Topic of the 


Dear Editor Week—p. 5 

Olympics in their present form are 
an aid to nobody, with the exception 
perhaps, of the individual athletes 

The arguments both pro and con on 
the subject seem to form a balance 
which points to just so much wasted 
effort. To be really effective in the pro Chicago Sun-Times 
motion of good will Olympics should 
not be simply a display of brawn 








na Seldom has a country held 
To me, it seems much move practical 


and beneficial to hold contests on an 
intelligence basis. In other words, men 
tal competitions! Many perplexing prob- zil. What are the prom 
lems of all kinds could become clarified ises? How does Brazil's 


at such a meet. It could be operated in new President propose to 


greater promise or had 


greater problems than Bra 


the form of debates or discussions by take advantage of them? 
top men in their fields. At such con Che problems? How can 


tests, a loser is not a possibility 
All the advantages of athletic Olym 
pics would be present, but the disad 
vantages would not. The human race 
has everything to. gain and absolutely 
nothing to lose by such contests 
David Meng 
Bradford (Pa High School 


they be solved? See “Bra- 
zil — Shumbering Giant’— 
p. 7 
Standard O1) Co. CN J.) 


(What do you think’ Let us have 
your opinion.—Editors 


Ark. for Ala. Equals Error 


Dear Editor: 

My home state of Alabama would 
be very happy to claim Senator Ful 
bright as a resident. But since he is 
not, | think an error in your January 
12 crossword puzzle should be cleared 
ip Boston Traveler 

In the puzzle, you say that No. J0 Federal control over natural gas was a hotly fought ques 
Down is “Senator Fulbright’s home tion in Congress recently, What were the issues involved? 
state.” But the puzzle works out so 
that the letters ALA (the abbreviation 
for Alabama) fit. However, if you'll 
check the Congressional Directory you 
will find that Senator Fulbright’s home TABLE OF CONTENTS 
state is Arkansas, not Alabama. Crossword Puzzle What Do You Know? 

Bill Stewart, Jr Army — rime by Robert Zacks 
7 ’ , : Presidential Candidotes— bd 
a yg High School Sy Sthetaten de Pdutcia? Movie Chechiiet 
Brazil—Slumbering Giant 

(Our puzzle editor is now hard at Hare-Up Over Netural Gas 
work memorizing the 784 pages of the 
Congressional Directory.—Editors) 


The arguments on each side? See “Flare-Up Over Natural 


Gas”—p. 9 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Army Chaplain 


Meet Major General Patrick J. Ryan 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army 


‘ ELL it to the chaplain” is an expression heard wher- 
evér soldiers meet, 

But the military chaplain, whatever his faith, does’ much 
more than listen to the gripes of the dissatisfied and con- 
duct a weekly religious service on Sundays. 

The role of the chaplain was vigorously outlined to us 
in an interview with Major General Patrick J. Ryan. A 
former parish priest from Litchfield, Minnesota, Ceneral 
Ryan heads the Army's Corps of Chaplains. His head- 
quarters are in the Pentagon in Washington. 

“Experience has made clear,” said General Ryan, “that 
the soldier, sailor or airman with a recognition of spiritual 
values, high moral standards, and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility is a better soldier, sailor or airman than the 
man without these qualities. The entire concept of modern 
military training is based on this fact. 

“Unless a man is loyal, devoted, prudent, selfless, honest, 
just, courageous, and a host of other moral things, he can- 
uot be a reliable soldier, especially in a free democracy. 
Therefore, the job assigned to the military chaplain, to 
promote moral and spiritual values on all levels is—I feel— 
the most important in the services,” 


Mission of the Chaplain 


“How would you define the responsibilities of an Army 
chaplain?” we inquired. 

“He has a twofold responsibility,” General Ryan replied. 
“He is, of course, the spiritual leader of the men in his unit. 
His pastoral work is much the same as that of a minister, 
priest or rabbi in civilian life. He conducts religious ser- 
viees, He is always available for consultation by the men. 
He is their spiritual adviser. 

“The chaplain also has another mission, He is the one 
who stimulates and leads the effort to raise the moral tone 
of his entire organization. He is the one who teaches high 
standards to soldiers who may never have had them, and 
also helps thase who do have them, to maintain them. 

“One of the most effective—and important—parts of a 
chaplain’s work is achieved today through his participa- 
tion in the Army's Character Guidance program. 

“The instruction in this program is designed first to per- 


vy wv ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK x wv wv 


The right te fight for what we believe is the only heritage 
werth having.—William M. Tugman 











United States Army photo 


suade American soldiers to lead clean lives; and, second, to 
teach them to believe they have solid ideals worth fighting 
for. The program deals with honesty, truth-telling, duty, 
honor, temperance, courage, and kindness. ’ 

“The attitude that a military man as such is merely an 
animated machine operating inanimate machines is narrow- 
minded. It would be tragic if we forgot our religious and 
spiritual ideals at the very time we thought we were de 
fending them. We would then descend to fighting for fight 
ing’s sake only. It is the duty—the prime duty—of the chap 
lain to make certain that the men in uniform do not lose 
sight of this.” 

Although a chaplain has rank in the service and serves 
as a staff officer, he has certain unique military rights and 
privileges. General Ryan, who holds seven military deco 
rations, explained that a chaplain is entitled to receive 
privileged communications. This enables him to talk to his 
men more freely. Also the chaplain cannot be forced to 
livulge any information given to him. 


Have Served Since 1775 

The history of chaplains in the United States Army, as 
General Ryan—a keen student of the subject—explained it 
dates back some 181 years. The chaplaincy was created by 
act of the Continental Congress in 1775. Chaplains have 
served with courage and distinction, in peace and war, since 
that time. During the six-year span of World War II, 8,896 
ministers, priests, and rabbis wore the uniform of United 
States Army chaplains, serving in every quarter of the globe 
For service above and beyond the call of duty, 2,395 de 
corations were awarded, 

*A strong point I would like to make,” General Ryan 
told us as our interview neared its close, “is this; First of 
all, no man or woman makes his way into the Army with- 
out immediately being made aware that his church is there 
with him. In our overseas installations are 405 chapels 
Here in the United States there are 398 others. 

“Again, | can't stress too much the importance of the 
work of Army chaplains. It is estimated that by 1963, 75 
per cent of our young people between the ages of 20 and 
30 will be in our Armed Forces or will have completed a 
tour of duty. 

“Therefore the work of the chaplains is a grave respon- 
sibility. They are dealing with the future citizens of Amer- 
ica, helping them to preserve the ideals upon which this 
beloved nation was founded.” James H. WINCHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Presidential Candidates... 


By Convention or Primary? 


A pro and con discussion: Should we abolish the convention system for choosing 


Presidential candidates and adopt instead a nationwide Presidential primary? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The Presidential nomination merry-go-round is ready 
to spin. Across the nation, political parties are getting 
ready to pick the men and women who will attend 
this summer's nominating conventions. At these con 
ventions the Presidential candidates for 1956 will be 
chosen. 

The Democratic party will hold its convention in 
Chicago beginning August 13. The Republican partys 
convention gets under way August 20 in San Francisco. 

In 29 states, convention delegates are chosen by 
each party's political organization within that state. In 
these states, the Republican and Democratic state com- 
mittees or state conventions usually select the men and 
women who will represent the state at the respective 
national conventions, Delegates so selected are usually 
not committed to any Presidential candidate in advance, 
except sometimes to a “favorite son” of that state. 
Presidential preference 
primaries are held. Nineteen states will hold such pri- 
New 


In some states, however, 


maries (or “nominating elections’) this year. 
Hampshire's primary, on March 13, will be the first. 
Preference primaries give the voters—instead of the 
party organization—the right to pick convention del- 
egates. Here's how it works; Suppose you live in New 
Hampshire and are a registered Democrat. And sup- 
pose you favor Senator Estes Kefauver for President. 
You would vote in the New Hampshire primary for 
delegates pledged to support Kefauver at the national 
convention. If, on the other hand, you favored Adlai 


Stevenson or some other candidate, you would vote 
for delegates pledged to support him. Candidates must 
enter these primaries officially by a certain date, and 
slates of delegates pledged to vote for them are placed 
on the primary ballot. 

However, some people argue that these preference 
primaries are a waste of time. They point out that a 
candidate for the. nomination may decide during the 
convention that the tide is swinging against him ‘and 
he does not have enough support to win. So he “re- 
leases” delegates pledged to him, and asks them to 
support some other candidate. This other candidate 
may not be the second choice of the people who voted 
in the preference primary! 

S. should adopt 
a direct, nationwide Presidential primary and abolish 
the convention system altogether. 

A direct primary would work in this way, according 
to one plan proposed; Registered yoters of each party 


in each state would vote for the mén they favored for 


Therefore, some people think the U 


the Presidential and Vice-Presidential nominations. The 
winners in each state would receive the total nominat- 
ing votes of that state (determined by adding the num- 
ber of U. S. Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives from that state), Thus 
in each party who got the largest number of nominat- 


the candidate 


ing votes in the national total would be his party's 
nominee. 

Would such a system work better than the present 
convention system? Here are arguments on each side. 





PRIMARY! 


1. A primary would end boss-ruled 
conventions and give the voters control. 


As things now stand, the American 
voter goes to the polls to decide be- 
tween two  boss-picked candidates. 
Year after year, the political bosses. of 
each state—through deal after deal— 
really swing the results of Presidential 
conventions. 

Ed Flynn, a one-time Democratic 
leader from New York, once said: 
“Probably considerably less than 100 
men in any convention really dictate 
what occurs.” 

What happens to the other 1,100 


delegates at the convention? Let's face 
it: “They're little more than window 
dressing. They have little chance of 
reversing the wishes of the political 
machines. 

Most of the convention deélegates 
are hand-picked by the political lead- 
ers of each state anyway. Even the few 
delegates chosen by preference prima- 
ries are subject to the dictates of the 
leaders. First of all, they are in a mi- 
nority at the convention. Second, only 
very few actually are bound to sup- 
port the candidate they were elected 
to support as long as he is in the run- 
ning. The rest can break such pledges 
or be “released” from them to follow 


the instructions of the party leaders. 


Former President Harry $. Truman 
speaking in New York City on Feb 
ruary 1, admitted publicly that a Pres- 
idential convention can be “controlled.” 
Mr. Truman said that his own expe 
riences in 1948 and 1952 proved that 
a President in office “can dominate his 


 party’s convention and usually does.” 


A nationwide primary, on the other 
hand, would give voters direct control 
over their party's nominees. This would 
end “deals” in smoke-filled rooms. It 
would give us nominees chosen by the 
rank-and-file members of a party. 


2. The present system is inadequate 
and unfair. 


In a democracy, all the voters are 
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supposed to have an equal say. But 
the present convention system clearly 
does not permit that. 

The preference primaries in the 
states that have them don’t amount to 
much either, They are mainly “pop- 
ularity contests.” A man can win ev- 
ery one of these state primaries and 
still lose the nomination. That hap- 
pened to Teddy Roosevelt in 1912 and 
to Senator Borah in 1936. Only four 
years ago, Adlai Stevenson won the 
Democratic Presidential nomination 
without entering a single primary. Sen- 
ator Kefauver, who had won several 
state primaries, did not even come 
close to the nomination. 

On the other hand, a setback in one 
preference primary can wreck a can- 
didate’s campaign in other states. 
That's what happened to Wendell 
Willkie in 1944, Willkie (who had 
been the unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate against Franklin D, Roosevelt 
in 1940) entered Wisconsin's prefer- 
ence primary in 1944. He was defeat- 
ed mainly on local issues. Yet that de- 
feat shook the confidence of his sup- 
porters in other states and virtually 
ended his candidacy, The same thing 
happened to Harold Stassen in a 1948 
primary in Oregon, 

It isn't fair for a handful of voters 
in one state to wield that much in- 
fluence in a Presidential eleetion. If 
there are to be primaries, they ought 
to be nationwide. 


"If 


3. A nationwide primary would give 
us better candidates. 

What does Adlai Stevenson think 
about the farm problem? Senator Ke- 
fauver about foreign aid? Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon about Far Eastern policy? 
Senator Knowland about the methods 
of Congressional investigating commit- 
tees? What would they do about these 
things if they were President? 

Major candidates don’t talk about 
all these issues everywhere today. They 
pick one or two pet themes and stick 
to them. They don’t even enter all the 
preference primaries that are available. 
They run- only in states where they 
think they can win, or where one 
particular issue may be decisive. 

Our voters deserve a chance to hear 
and understand what every candidate 
for the Presidential nomination believes 
in—on every issue that might face a 
President. With a nationwide primary, 
all the candidates would have to speak 
out on everything. That, in turn, would 
enable the voters to choose the best 
qualified candidates. 


CONVENTION! 


1. The present convention system has 
worked well. 


A national convention is a melting 
pot. It picks the best man the party 
has to offer—the man who best repre- 
sents the party's principles, the man 


an 
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who will stand by the party as an or- 
ganization, the man most likely to win. 

At a convention, despite the 
heat excitement, nothing is done 
without careful planning and deliber- 
ation. Party leaders think twice before 
they make a single move. 

Why? Most convention delegates are 
the very party leaders who have to 
organize the party's campaign in their 
areas, to get their candidate elected. 
They are going to make certain, there- 
fore, that they nominate a man who 
will capture the greatest number of 
votes. Convention delegates know that 
the machine-picked “crony” rarely has 
this ability to win, 

Take the 1952 candidates as an ex- 
ample. The Republican convention 
chose Dwight Eisenhower. The Dem- 
ocratic convention chose Adlai Steven- 
son. Both men were then well-known 
as independent thinkers with high per- 
sonal integrity. Few people would 
think of calling either candidate the 
“yes man” of a political boss or a po- 
litical machine. 

2. A primary would be little more 
than a popularity contest. 

Choosing a Presidential nominee by 
a nationwide primary would permit the 
most popular man to win—but not nec- 
essarily the best qualified man. 

Furthermore, such a system would 
weaken the country’s political organ- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Needed: manpower to develop resources. 


RAZIL has inaugurated a new Pres 
ident. He is Juscelino Kubitschek, a 
handsome, 53-year-old surgeon 
son of Czechoslovakian immigrants to 
Brazil. Seldom has a 


grand 


man taken over 
the leadership of a country that held 
greater promise or had greater prob 


iems than Brazil 

High officials of 60 nations attend 
ed President Kubitschek’s inauguration 
in the beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro 
gn January 31, Among them was Vice 
President Richard Nixon at the 
of a 17-man United States delegation 
lhe size and importance of the Amer 
ican delegation reflected the great in 
terest of the United States in Brazil 
They also reflected American concern 
over danger signs in Brazil 

Mounted troops in dazzling red and 
white uniforms golden 
plumed helmets pranced through the 
streets as the President was sworn in. 
Chis was the pomp and ceremony typ 
ical of Brazil. But there also were tanks 
and armored cars drawn up around the 
Presidential palace. They there 
to make sure Mr. Kubitschek 
lowed to take office 

It had been touch and go whether 
he would take olfice ever since the 
election last October. Kubitschek and 
his running mate, Vice-President Joao 
(Jango) Goulart, won the election by 
a bare 300,000 votes out of 10,000,000 
cast. Kubitschek’s opponents charged 
that the Communists provided his mar 
gin of victory. The Communist party 
has been outlawed in Brazil since 1947. 
But the Communists openly supported 
Kubitschek in the election. Some peo- 
ple believe it may have delivered as 
as 500,000 votes to Kubitschek 


head 


capped by 


were 


was al 


many 


Ally of the Free World 


There also were other grounds for 
misgivings about the President-elect. 
Hie and Goulart had campaigned as 
political heirs of Getulio Vargas. Ex- 
cept for one five-year period, Vargas 


hud ruled Brazil from 1930 until his 


Brazil— 


death a year and a half ago. Vargas 
was a colorful and dramatic figure 
There was some justice to his claim 
that he was “the friend of the com 
mon man.” The closing years of his 
regime, however, were stained by cor 


inefficiency 
and disastrous economic 
and the business 
turned against him. In the summer of 
1954, when a group of army officers 
appeared at the palace to force Var 
gus’ resignation, he shot himself 
Nevertheless, it 
carried out a 


political scandals 
policies. The 
community 


ruption 


army 


was the army that 
“protective coup last 
fall to make sure that Vargas’ follower 

Kubitschek—could take office after he 
was legally elected. (Unlike most Lat 
in American armies, the Brazilian army 
traditionally has thrown its weight on 
the side of orderly and legal goyern 
It stands above politics as the 
defender of the Republic 
stitutions. ) 


ment 


and its in 


There is no doubt that Kubitscheh 
personally is not a Communist. But 
some observers think that he may have 


imac 


nists in order to win the Presidency 


compromises with the Commu 
One of the main purposes of Vice 
President Nixon's mission to Rio 


to impress on Kubitschek that the U.S 


wis 





Brazil’s new President takes over a country with’ 
vast undeveloped resources and enormous problems 


Slumbering Giant 


would give his aid and 


support only if it remained free of cor 


government 


ruption and Communist influence. Ku 
bitschek pledged that it would, On the 
strength of that pledge, Mr. Nixon an 
nounced a $35,000,000 U. S. loan for 
expansion of Brazil's steel industry 

It would be a tremendous blow—and 
threat—to the U. S, if the Communists 
achieved strong influence over the gor 
ernment of Brazil, Traditionally, Brazil 
firm friend of the demo 
cracies, Brazil fought on the side of 
the Allies in World War UL Brazil has 
been a staunch ally of the United States 


cold 


has been a 


itn gh hic war. She has consistently 
voted on the side of the West in the 
United Nations 


The Tasks and Dangers 


How well Kubitschek 
Communist pressure probably depends 
success in dealing with Brazil's 


cun resist 


on his 


enormous social and economic prob 
lems. The dapper surgeon has become 
President of the world’s fourth largest 
country in area (only Russia, China 
and Canada are larger), with a pop 


56,000,000 half the 
total population of Latin America 


ulation of almost 


Brazil's lands« apn ranges from trop 





United Presse photo 
Brazil's new President (left), Juscelino Kubitschek, accepts his badge of 
office (sash over shoulder), New Vice-President, Joao Goulart is at right. 





ical swamp to desert. Its people are 
an extraordinary mixture of races and 
nationalities. The early Portuguese set- 
tlers intermarried with the native In- 
dians. French, Spanish and Dutch im- 
migrants—and Negroes brought in as 
slaves from Africa—were all absorbed 
into the country, Later came settlers 
from Italy, England, and Germany, 
and more Portuguese, Today Brazil's 
people range from savage jungle tribes 
to the landed aristocrats of the coffee 
plantations and the millionaires of Rio 
A few miles from the glittering chrome 
and glass of Sao Paulo, fastest grow- 
ing city in the world, are Indian vil 
lages unchanged for 500 years 

In the past decace, Brazil has made 
one of the most impressive records of 
industrial and economic progress in 
Latin America, Its national product 
(all goods and services) has gone up by 
64 per cent; its industrial output has 
gone up by 68 per cent. But in the 
same period the population has also 
increased by almost one-fifth, and Bra- 
“il has outgrown its production and 
transportation facilities. 

The most urgent problem is the de- 
velopment of heavy industry and the 
power to keep industry's wheels turn- 
ing. Today, gleaming new factories in 
Rio and Sao Paulo stand idle because 
of power shortage. The mighty Ama- 
zon—world’s second longest river—is,a 
tremendous potential source of elec- 
tric power. But only a fraction of this 
power has been harnessed. 

Similarly, surveys indicate that Bra- 
zi] has vast petroleum reserves. Yet 
Brazil has been spending almost $300,- 
000,000 annually on petroleum im- 
ports, swelling its already heavy for- 
eign debt. Thus far, no Brazilian poli- 
tician has dared invite foreign capital 
to help develop the oil reserves. There 
is too much opposition to the idea of 
“foreign exploitation.” 


Undeveloped Riches 


Brazil also is rich in other resources, 
She has some of the world’s largest 
deposits of high grade iron ore lying 
just beneath the soil, where they can 
be mined easily. Rubber and timber 
are abundant in the lush Amazon ba- 
sin, Large deposits of manganese and 
such strategic metals as beryllium, 
tungsten, mica and chrome are also 
available. The only known source of in- 
dustrial quartz crystals is in Brazil, 

To bring these resources out of the 
wilderness, Brazil must make giant 
strides in building up its road and rail- 
way systems. Brazil, it has been said, 
“stepped directly from the oxcart to 
the airplane.” 

Today, Brazil has the most exten- 
sive network of airways in Latin Amer- 
fea. But planes are of little use in 


transporting raw materials or industrial 
goods. Brazil has only 22,000 miles of 
railroads (about one-tenth the railway 
mileage in the United States); 1,000 
miles of highways (a fraction of the 
number in the United States). With- 
out rail and road links, the country’s 
vast network of natural inland water- 
ways cannot be put to effective use. 

Tied in with the problem of indus- 
trial development is the problem of 
Brazilian agriculture. Two-thirds of 
Brazil's people live in rural areas. Yet 
less than five per cent of Brazil's total 
area is under cultivation, and farm 
productivity is low, Most farms aver- 
age four to five acres and are worked 
with the hoe and the axe. There are 
only 5,000 tractors in all Brazil. 

Inefficient farming has created an 
acute manpower shortage. To develop 
industry, hundreds of thousands of 
workers must be drawn from the farms. 
Unless the shift is accompanied by a 
revolution in farming methods, a dras- 
tic food shortage will develop. 

Brazilian agriculture also suffers from 
concentration on a few export crops 
mainly coffee and cocoa, (Cotton, corn, 
and rice are the other chief agricul- 
tural exports.) The “coffee economy” 
has put the country at the mercy of 
the world coffee price. When the price 
slumps, as at present, Brazil has a re- 
cession. Meanwhile, coffee piles up in 
the warehouses. 

The story of the undeveloped, 
poorly balanced economy can be writ- 
ten in a few figures. Brazil already 
owes about $1,500,000,000 to foreign 
countries—most of it to the United 
States. [tv has been going deeper in 
debt each year as it buys or borrows 
more goods abroad than it can pay for 
with its exports. At the same time, the 
cost of living has been rising sharply. 
It costs one-third more to live in Rio 
today than it did 18 months ago. 

Such economic conditions do not at 
tract foreign investments. Private Amer- 
ican businessmen have already invest- 
ed more than $1,000,000,000 in Brazil. 

One of President Kubitschek’s main 
tasks will be to persuade new .inves- 


tors that Brazil is a good risk. He has 
announced a five-year program calling 
for a two-thirds expansion of electrical 
power production and a 30 per cent 
increase in agricultural output. He has 
promised to lower the minimum export 
price of coffee, in order to get rid of 
the burdensome coffee surplus. He has 
even hinted that he will take the po- 
litical risk of permitting foreign devel- 
opment of Brazil's oil fields. és 
The expansion of Brazil's steel in- 
dustry with the $35,000,000 loan from 
the U. S. will mean a sizeable increase 
in fron and steel production. This will 
make those two basic products cheap- 
er, thus helping to fight inflation and 
bringing down the cost of living. The 
United States is also considering cut- 
ting down Brazil's annual debt pay- 
ments of $200,000,000 a year. Brazil 
would be.allowed to spread out pay- 
ments over a greater number of years. 


Undeveloped Manpower 


But Brazil must also look to its hu 
man resources if these programs are 
to be effective. Half of Brazil’s people 
cannot read or write. Fewer than half 
the children in rural areas go to school 
Vocational training at the high school’ 
level lags behind the need for skilled 
workers. There are not enough tech- 
nicians and scientists. 

Nor are there enough physicians 
public health experts or nurses to fight 
the ravages of tropical disease. Aver- 
age life expectancy is only 46 years 
(it is 70 in the U. S.). One out of 
four Brazilian children dies within a 
vear of birth. The U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration has been 
helping tackle some of these problems. 

These, then, are the tasks and dan- 
gers that confront Juscelino Kubitschek 
as he assumes the Presidency. His coun 
try is a slumbering giant—rich in re- 
sources, rich in potentialities. It will 
require imagination and hard work to 
realize the promise. It will require po- 
litical courage and selfless dedication 
to weather the dangers. Brazil faces 
an exciting decade. 


Herbert ©. Lanks photo 


Brazil leaped from ox-cart to air age, needs roads to bring out resources. 
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Will removal of Federal control over price of natural gas at well-head result in price increases for consumers? 


Flare-Up Over Natural Gas 


Federal control over the price of natural gas at 


the well-head produced a sharp debate in Congress 


OT too many years ago an airline 

passenger flying by night along the 
Gulf Coast of Texas could see a strange 
and beautiful sight. Mile after mile, 
spouts of flame pierced the darkness. 
The flames were burning gas—natural 
gas. Drillers had found the gas under- 
ground while seeking oil. To them the 
gas was a dangerously explosive nui 
sance. They got rid of it by burning it 
off. 

Today natural gas is an enormous in- 
dustry—sixth largest in the U.S. As a 
fuel, natural gas is a major challenger 
to coal, oil, and manufactured gas. A 
vast network of about 400,000 miles of 
pipelines transports the gas from the gas 
fields to the consumer. Many of the 
lines lead from the five major gas 
producing states—Kansas, Louisiana, 

“New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas (with 
Texas alone accounting for half the 
total)—to the populous, industria] 
Northeast. Our known reserves of gas 
are well over 200,000,000,000,000 
cubic feet. The industry's assets. are 
more than $13,500,000,000. 

On the receiving end are 25,000,000 
families. They pay $1,400,000,000 a 
year for natural gas. They have spent 
$11,000,000,000 on furnaces, stoves, 
water heaters, and other gas appliances. 

Around this young giant of an in- 
dustry. a great controversy has long 
been brewing. The central issue is this: 


Should the industry be regulated by 


the Federal Government? And if so, 
how should it be regulated? 

With so much at stake for producers 
and consumers, the struggle has been 
hard fought. The latest battleground 
has been the U.S. Senate. There the 
issue produced extremely sharp debate 

and a collision of powerful lobbies. 


Three Main Groups 


The fight involves three main groups 
that deal with the gas on its long jour- 
ney from under the ground to the 
kitchen stove. 

First are about 8,000 producers who 
take the gas out of the ground and sell 
it to pipeline companies, Some pro 
ducers are big oi] companies. Some are 
independent “wild-catters.” They gam- 
ble many thousands drilling in search 
of gas and claim they succeed in find- 
ing it only one time in nine. 

Second aré the pipeline companies 
that buy the gas from the producers 
and move it to the cities where it is 
consumed. 

Third are the distributors—municipal 
plants and private utilities—-which feed 
the gas through their own pipes to the 
consumers, The prices charged by dis- 
tributors are regulated by state or local 
utilities commissions. 

Thus it is easy to see that far-reach- 
ing prineiples figure in the dispute over 
natural gas. The principles invalve the 


relationship between free enterprise 
and government control 

Sometimes common sense justifies a 
monopoly. It would be wasteful, tor 
example, to have two competing tele 
phone systems in the same community 
In the same way, competition among 
pipelines going to the same community 
and among local utilities would also be 
wasteful, Regulation is the price these 
enterprises pay for being singled out 
to do the job. The point of the natural 
gas fight is whether gas 
should also be regulated 

Another principle involved is con 
servation, Many of our 


producers 


national re 
sources are controlled to prevent waste 
In many cases the controlling is done 
by local or state governments. In the 
case of gas, have the 
question of whether development of 
this resource is by free 
enterprise with state conservation ot 
by Federal price controls 


however we 


best served 


How Dispute Started 
The Federal 
the picture in the early days of the 
natural gas industry's growth, At that 
time Congress adopted the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938, The chief aim of the law 
was to regulate the transportation of 
gas in interstate commerce. It placed 
control in the hands of the Federal 
Power Commission, The law says: 
“The provisions ol 


Government got into 


shall 


this act 





apply to... the sale in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas for resale .. . but 
shail not apply to any other transporta- 
tion or sale . . . or to the local distribu- 
tion of natural gas . . . or to the produc- 
tion or gathering of natural gas.” 

From the outset, the FPC decided 
this meant it had authority over pipe- 
lines but not over production of gas 
or its final distribution. Nevertheless, 
many persons regarded the law as am- 
biguous, They moved to make the 
exemption of producers more specific. 
In 1950 Congress passed a bill to do so. 
But President Harry Truman vetoed it. 
He said it would not be “wise public 
poliey” to rule out protection of con- 
sumers against possible price-gouging. 

Then, in 1954, the picture was 
changed by a decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The question was 
whether gas sales by a large oil and 
gas company should be regulated by 
the FPC. The company contended that 
it was a “producer and gatherer” and 
therefore exempt under the act. 

But the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise. Congress, it said, had in 
tended to regulate “the rates of all 
wholesales of natural gas in interstate 
commerce.” The court ruled that “the 
primary aim” of the law was the “pro 
tection of consumers against exploita- 
tion at the hands of natural gas com- 
panies.” 

Thus FPC control was extended to 
the gas at the point where it left the 
ground.,, But a new drive to exempt the 
gas ucers got under way. The FPC 
itself supported it. Its chairman, Jerome 
j. Kuykendall, said last year: “No rea- 
son can be seen why natural gas should 
be . . . regulated while leaving coal 
ot oi] companies completely free of 
regulation. If one of these fuels is to 
he subjected to regulation, they all 
should be.” The House passed an ex- 
emption bill by a close vote of 209 to 
203, 


Struggle in the Senate 


In this year’s session of Congress, 


in almost identical bill became the 
Senate's first major piece of business 
The debate began January 16, Both 
sides prepared for a grueling struggle 
The issue cut across party lines. Demo 
eratic and Republican Senators from 
the big gas-producing states lined up 
in support of the bill, They were led 
by J. William Fulbright, Democrat of 
Arkansas; the bill is known as the “Ful 
‘wight bill.” Members of both parties 
rom the gas-consuming states lined up 
gainst the bill. They were led by Pau! 
Youglas, Democrat of Illinois. 

In the background, lobbyists applied 
xtraordinary pressure on both sides. 
The off and gas industries and their 
allies staged an elaborate campaign to 
win votes for the Fulbright bill. Private 


utilities, unions, organizations of con- 
sumers, and the mayors of 159 cities 
threw their weight against it. 

These were the main arguments 
brought to bear for and against the 
bill: 


For the Bill 


Producers’ prices for gas should not 
be regulated as long as coal and oil 
are unregulated. Regulation is justified 
only when the seller has a monopoly. 
In this case the monopoly is at the con- 
suming end, not the producing. The 
8,000 gas producers are fiercely com- 
petitive, and competition is the con- 
sumer's best protection. To the claim 
that the Fulbright bill would chiefly 
benefit “big” gas companies, the Na- 
tional Gas and Oil Resources Commit- 
tee, an industry group, has retorted that 
the 37 largest firms produce less than 
half of all the gas produced. 

Moreover, regulation stifles enter- 
prise. Drilling for a new well can cost 
as much as $1,000,000. Business men 
will not risk that much money unless 
they have some assurance of enough 
profit to make up for losses on “dry” 
wells. The industry's future depends on 
constant discovery of new gas reserves. 
Chairman Kuykendall of the FPC has 
warned that supplies of gas are not 
keeping pace with demand. Consumers 
in the home may eventually find them- 
selves outbid for gas by industry. Thus, 
in the long run, regulation may create 
scarcity. This, in turn, would put a 
severe price squeeze on the consumer. 

Predictions of exorbitant price in- 
creases if producers are unregulated 
are probably exaggerated. The average 
gas price at the well-head before World 
War IT was 49 cents per thousand 
cubie feet, By 1954 it was 10 cents. 





. Chicago Sun-Times 
Harris-Fulbright measure aims to remove 
Federal contro! from the gas system. 


But the cost of gas to consumers went 
up only 8 per cent, while the general! 
cost of living went up 92 per cent. 

Furthermore, the Fulbright bil) pro- 
tects consumers because it says prices 
paid by pipelines must not exceed “rea- 
sonable market prices.” Actually, the 
gas producer's price is a small fraction 

about 10 per cent—of the cost to the 
consumer, The rest represents charges 
by the pipelines and the distributing 
utilities. 

Most of the agitation against the bill 
comes from northern utilities selling 
natural gas to consumers. They are 
trying to compete with coal and oil and 
therefore want gas producers’ prices 
kept down. 


Against the Bill 
The Fulbright bill is an attempt to 


destroy consumer safeguards for the 
benefit of the gas producers. The talk 
of thousands and thousands of produc- 
ers competing with one another is a 
“smoke screen.” The large majority of 
them are very small operators who have 
little influence on the market. About 85 
per cent of the gas in interstate com- 
merce is produced by fewer than 100 
companies. 

Moreover, all the signs show that 
gas prices will go up sharply if they 
are not regulated. In the six years from 
1948 to 1954 (when regulation went 
into effect), well-head prices rose 100 
per cent, to 10 cents a thousand cubic 
feet. Even under regulation, 15 cents 
is now a common rate. These prices 
pyramid, because pipelines and _ util- 
ities boost their own charges by the 
same percentage. All told, the added 
cost to consumers will be between 
$30,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year. 

Unlike the oil or coal user, the gas 
user is a “captive.” A coal or of] user 
can buy from any distributor who 
quotes him the lowest price. But gas 
is usually a local monopoly. There is 
only one company to buy from, and its 
rates are determined in large measure 
by its costs. And the customer cannot 
switch from gas to another fuel without 
costly outlays for new equipment. 

Moreover, the Fulbright bill’s so- 
called safeguards for the consumer are 
fictitious. The “reasonable market 
price” allowed in sales to pipelines 
would prove to be whatever the pre 
vailing price happens to be. Besides, 
there is a built-in “escalator” provision 
that sends prices up: Contracts be- 
tween producers and pipelines provide 
for price increases whenever new con 
tracts in the same general area call for 
higher prices. So the last price becomes 
the general price, and so on upwards 
indefinitely. 

The claim that regulation will bring 
scarcity is mere “scare talk.” Enter- 

(Continued on page 16) 





ike: Will He? Won’t He? 


The nation may soon have an 
answer to its No. 1 political ques- 
tion: Will President Eisenhower seek 
a second term? 


“It would seem to me,” the Presi- 
dent said last week, “that I ought to 
have as much information by the end 
of this month as I am going to get... 
I think I can’t go much longer than 
that and be honest with myself.” 

The “information” to which the 
President referred is, for the most 
part, medical information. Mr. 
Eisenhower has been under the 
watchful eyes of his physicians ever 
since he suffered a moderate heart 
attack last September. That attack, of 
course, set up doubts concerning his 
willingness to be a candidate for re- 
election in 1956. 

Recently, however, the President 
has resumed a full working schedule 
at the Whiite House. Doctors report 
his recovery has been good. 


PUBLIC OPINION SAYS YES 

A public opinion poll early this 
month (directed by Dr. George 
Gallup) showed that 61 per cent of 
voters across the country would like 
to see Mr. Eisenhower run for a sec- 
ond term. The same poll showed that 
77 per cent of voters across the coun- 


try approve the way the President) 


is handling his White House duties. 

But the President has hemmed and 
hawed every time reporters have 
asked him about a second term. Even 
those members of the Government 
close to the President say they do not 
know what his plans are. 

Some members of the President's 
own party have become impatient 
for a reply, as dates for filing in Pres- 
idential primary elections in some 
states draw near. Senator William F. 
Knowland (Rep., Calif.), for example, 
has urged the President to speak up. 
{if the President is not going to run, 
says Senator Knowland, it is only fair 
that he permit other potential candi- 
dates to enter the primaries. 

(In 19 states, preferential pri- 
maries are held during Presidential 
election years. At these primaries, 
voters of each party have an oppor- 


tunity to express their choices for the 
party's Presidential nominee. See 
Forum Topic of Week, this issue.) 
On February 11, the President un- 
derwent an extensive medical check- 
up at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. Three days later, Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, the Boston heart 
specialist who treated the President 
during the first days of his illness, 
flew to Washington. He consulted 
with the President's other medical 
advisers and with the President. 
Then the President took leave of 
his physicians, his Cabinet, and his 
Washington advisers. He left for a 
two-weeks’ vacation in Georgia. He 
told reporters he would announce 
his decision when he returned. 
Before leaving for Georgia, Mr. 
Eisenhower hinted that the doctors’ 
findings might not be the decisive 
factor in his answer. “I think I will 
probably trust my own feelings more 
than I will the doctors’ reports,” he 
told reporters. 
These, say observers, are some of 


+ United Pres 
MR. REPUBLICAN—President Eisenhower 
registered for voting in Gettysburg, Pa., 
gave occupation as ‘President of the 
United States.’ Mrs. Eisenhower gave her 


occupation as “housewife.” President 
could have registered as farmer, but 
didn't, it was believed, because this 
might have been interpreted to mean he 
wanted to farm instead of be President, 
didn’t wish to run for a second term. 


the questions the President will pon 
der in Georgia: 

Would he have the strength and 
endurance to carry the burden of 
what he recently described as the 
most “wearing” job he has ever had? 
>What would happen if he should 
be stricken again in office or sud 
denly die? It is “a very critical thing’ 
to change Presidents in mid-term, 
he said several weeks ago. “We ac 
custom ourselves, and so do foreign 
governments, to changing every 
four years.” 

>What about. his political responsi 
bilities to the Republican Party? A 
recent Gallup Poll shows that Mr. 
Eisenhower would probably defeat 
Adlai Stevenson (the strongest 
Democratic candidate, according to 
Gallup) by a margin of 5 to 3. On the 
other hand, the same poll shows that 
if the election were held today Mr. 
Stevenson would probably defeat 
other Republican candidates, includ 
ing Vice-President Richard Nixon 
PWould he be able to endure the 
strains of the Presidency and cam 
paign for re-election at the same 
time?, The’ President recently said 
he thought a man could be elected 
President without “barnstorming. 
(Coast-to-coast TV hookups go a 
long way toward reducing the gruel 
ing grind of personal appearances 
across the country.) 

PIf he did run, would the Presi 
dent's health become a campaign 
issue? One Republicah observer had 
this to say last week: “Ike was really 
burned up about [former President | 
Truman’s speech calling him a part 
time President. Ait we need is one 
more speech like that, and Ike is 
sure to run!” 


Westinghouse Strike 


Federal mediators have given up 
after four months of trying to settle 
a strike at the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation in Pittsburgh. 

The strike began last October 17 
The International Union of Electri 
cal Workers (AFL-CIO) has been 
demanding a 15-cent hourly wage 
increase and “limitation” of com- 
pany “time and efficiency studies.” 

It is the latter demand which has 
stirred up the most trouble. 
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Time and efficiency studies are 
made in this manner: An engineer 
“oes into a plant and analyzes the 
work of employees on different jobs. 
He determines what motions are 
wasteful and unnecessary, and then 
tries to eliminate them. Sometimes 
it may mean taking a man’s box of 
tools off the floor and putting it ona 
bench or table so he will not have to 
stoop. Usually, however, the problem 
is not that simple. 

When wasteful motions have been 
eliminated, the remaining motions 
are timed by mumerous stop-watch 
observations, Allowance is supposed 
to be made for fatigue and delays 

In this way, management deter- 
mines What the “standard output” of 
a particular job should be. It sets a 
pay rate accordingly. Sometimes 
workers are paid on an “incentive” or 
piece work” basis, This means a 
worker can raise his earnings by 
working harder and faster than the 
standard set for the job. 

In the Westinghouse case, man- 
agement has proposed time studies 
of some jobs which now are paid on 
a fat “day wage” basis. But the union 
is afraid such a study will lead to 
‘speed-ups” in job standards, This, 
in turn, says the union, may bring 
‘layolls” of some workers. The union 
wants the company to set up a “piece 
work” payment basis for any job on 
which production standards have 
been set as a result of time and effi- 
ciency studies, The company says no. 

As we went to press, the strike was 
still deadlocked. 


France Split on Algeria 
Algeria is France’s problem num- 
ber one. 


The gap that separates Al- 
geria’s 8,000,000 Moslems from its 
1,000,000 Frenchmen is growing 
wider every day. And a weak and 
divided French Parliament must ask 
itself, as passions grow hotter and 
time grows short, “Where do we go 
from here?” 

Algeria is a huge territory (four 
times the size of France) bordering 
on the Mediterranean cbast of Af- 
rica, directly south of France. The 
more barren areas of southern Al- 
geria are ruled as a colony. But the 
wealthier, more heavily populated 
region in the north is governed as 
part of European France. Loss 
of Algeria would be a cripplin 
blow to the French economy in 


Wide World 


FACIAL FOR POSTERITY—Tenley Albright of Newton Center, Mass., woman's fig- 
vre skating winner in Olympics, ‘sits’ for sculptor Benito Asquine at Cortina 


d'Ampezzo, italy. Sculptor, making 


likeness 


of Tenley, 


uses special liquid 


which hardens into mask that is mold of face. Likeness is then cast from mold. 


French prestige as a world power. 

It is with that key thought in 
mind that France faces the two rival 
interests in Algeria: 

1. Moslem Algerians. These peo- 
ple make up the great bulk of the 
population—88 per cent of the total 
of 9,000,000. They want equal rights: 
in education, economic opportunity, 
political representation. Terrorists, 
who are tying down 200,000 French 
troops in a 15-months-old guerrilla 
war, insist on nothing less than com- 
plete independence. 

2. French Algerians. Many French 
families settled in Algeria as long as 
125 years ago. They do not consider 
themselves “colonists” but Alger- 
ians. They refuse to accept reforms 
which will reduce their controlling 
political and economic power. This 
control is guaranteed by laws favor- 
ing them over the Moslems. They 
are afraid that any concessions to the 
Moslem Algerians will result in the 
Moslems taking over Algeria and 
throwing the French settlers out. 

To end the fighting in Algeria, 
France's new premier, Guy Mollet, 
proposed a program which had al- 
ready worked successfully in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco: 

1. New, free elections for a truly 
representative Algerian government. 

2. Discussions with both French 
and Moslem Algerian leaders for the 
granting of home rule. 

The premier followed up his pro- 
posal by naming 79-year-old General 
Georges Catroux—who sympathizes 


with and understands Moslem aspi- 
rations—as Resident Minister for Al- 
gerian Affairs. The moderate Moslem 
nationalists were pleased. But angry 
French mobs roamed the streets of 
the Algerian cities howling “Catroux 
to the gallows.” 

Seeking to sound out Algerian opin- 
ion, Mollet decided to go on a “fact- 
finding” mission to Algeria. Arriving 
at the airport, he was greeted by a 
mob of French Algerians who pelted 
him with tomatoes. Giving in under 
this pressure, the premier accepted 
General Catroux’ resignation as resi- 
dent minister (Catroux had not even 
set foot on Algerian soil). He ap- 
pointed less controversial Robert 
LaCoste, an economist, to the post. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


Before he returned to France, 
Mollet promised the Moslems he 
would grant them “justice and equal- 
ity.” He promised the French that 
Algeria would never be cut loose 
from the homeland. And he assured 
both the French and Moslem popu- 
lations that the guerrilla rebellion 
would be put down ruthlessly. 

By trying to satisfy both sides, 
Mollet only succeeded in satisfying 
neither. Among the moderate Mos- 
lems, the dismissal of General 
Catroux was a severe blow. They felt 
their position was greatly weakened. 
Now, they said, the Moslems would 
turn away from moderation. They 
would support the rebels in despera- 
tion. And, to the French, any men- 





tion of “equality or justice” for the 
Moslems sounded like the end of 
French supremacy in Algeria. 

Back in Paris again after his un- 
happy trip, the French premier got 
the same kind of reception he had 
suffered in Algiers. A screaming mass 
of French rightists shouted threats 
against any moves toward compro- 
mise with the Algerian Moslems. 
With the French Assembly badly 
split between rightists (who oppose 
concessions), the Communists (who 
want complete freedom granted Al- 
geria), and the center parties (who 
would like to meet the Moslem na- 
tionalists halfway), chances for a 
peaceful solution seemed slim. 


West to Help Egypt Build 


Egyptian Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser has accepted a $200,000,000 
loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(a U.N. agency.) 


The moriey will be used to help 
pay for the construction of the pro- 
posed high dam at Aswan, near the 
Egyptian-Sudanese border. 

This loan, added to $200,000,000 
promised in direct grants from the 
U.S. and Great Britain, will go a 
long way toward covering the dam's 
total cost of $1,300,000,000. 

The Aswan dam will harness the 
Nile. It is Egypt's long-dreamed 
of answer to the poverty-stricken 
plight of its peasants. When com- 
pleted, some 15. years from now 
the great dam will produce vast 
amounts of electric power and cre- 
ate newly-irrigated, fertile land. 

By accepting the free world’s fi- 
nancial aid, Egypt turned its back 
on tempting offers of funds and tech- 
nical assistance from the Russians, 
although it had earlier accepted mil- 
_itary aid. 

Premier Nasser's decision to ask 
for western cooperation is a major 
western victory in the campaign 
against Soviet efforts to penetrate 
the Middle East. 


IN BRIEF 


Kings Point Becomes “Permanent.” 
The U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, New York, has become 
a permanent Federal institution. The 
academy, which trains future officers 
for Merchant Marine service, was pre- 
viously maintained on a year-to-year 
basis by Congress. 

Several times since its opening in 


1942, Kings Point seemed doomed be- 
cause of opposition from maritime labor 
unions. These unions charged that 
enough seamen come up through the 
ranks to fill the needs of the service for 
trained ship officers. Many  ship- 
ping companies, however, disagreed. 

Last year, Congress investigated the 
situation. A Senate committee reported 
that 1,000 to 1,600 new officers are 
needed annually, and that fewer than 
half that number come up from 
the ranks of seamen each year. The 
committee recommended that Con- 
gress therefore put the Kings Point 
academy on a par with other service 
academies. Congress gave its approval 
this month. 


Reservists to Get a Raise. Young 
volunteer for six months’ 
training the new military Re- 
serve program may be in for a pay 
raise. The House of Representatives 
has approved raising their pay from 
$50 to $78 a month. The measure has 
gone to the Senate for further action. 
Congressmen hope the pay raise will 
spur enlistments in the Reserve pro 
gram, which have been lagging badly. 
Under this program, a pre-draft age 
young man may sign up for six months 
of active duty followed by seven-and 
one-half years in the Ready Reserve. 


men who 


Chile Reaches 


Aconcagua in 


New Peak. Mount 
western Argentina has 
long been considered the highest peak 
in the Western Hemisphere. But a 
Chilean Army expedition says, “Not 
so!” The Chilean expedition reports that 
it climbed Ojos del Salado Mountain in 
eastern Chile (about 400 miles north of 
Aconcagua) and found it to be several 
hundred feet higher than the Argentine 
mountain, Aconcagua is 23,080 feet 
high. Ojos del Salado has been con- 
sidered the second highest Western 
Hemisphere peak, at 22,500. But the 
Chilean expedition says its instruments 
showed the peak to be at least 24,284 


_feet—making it the highest. 


Five-Cent Candy Bar Getting Bigger? 
America’s five-cent candy bars have, on 
the whole, been shrinking in size since 
World War Il. Manufacturers have 
blamed rising cost of cocoa beans, the 
principal raw material of chocolate. But 
in recent weeks, the price of cocoa 
beans has been going down. If the price 
slide continues, manufacturers may in- 
crease the size of their undersized bars. 


When “Oboe” Sounds, Answer Your 
Phone! A mellow musical tone, resem- 
bling that of an oboe or clarinet, may 
replace the ting-a-ling-a-ling of tele- 
phone bells across the country. The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories report they are 
testing the new sound in the Crystal 
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Lake area of Illinois. They claim it will 
be more easily distinguished from door- 
bells, alarm clocks, and fire alarms. The 
new sound, created by transistors, will 
have a range of slightly more than one 
octave, from A sharp above middle C, 
to two C’s above middle C. 


Independence on the Horizon. Brit 
ain has agreed to speed up the grant 
ing of self-rule to colonies on opposite 
sides of the world. Rubber-and-tin-rich 
Malaya (in Southeast Asia) has been 
promised independence by August, 
1957. Malaya will then become a do 
minion (such as Canada or India) 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Malayans will thus keep the 
advantages of economic 
with Britain, while having political in 
dependence. 

Thousands of miles away, steps to 
ward self-rule are being taken in the 
British island possessions of Jamaica, 
l'rinidad, Barbados, and the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. Plans are for 
these islands to work together as a 
“British Caribbean Federation.” 


cooperation 


Congress “Slips” on Presidential Oath. 
Earlier this month, Congress designated 
January 20, 1957, as the day for the 
next Presidential inauguration. Most 
Congressmen approved the resolution 
as a matter of course—since the Con 
stitution sets noon on January 20 as the 
day for such inaugurations. Then some 
one happened to look at a calendar 
and discovered that January 20, 1957, 
falls on a Sunday. The Government 
traditionally conducts no official public 
business on Sundays. So last week Con 
gress passed a new resolution, setting 
Monday, January 21, 1957, as the date 
for inaugural ceremonies. 

But that isn’t the end of the story. So 
that the next President, whoever he is 
can carry out his duties between the 
Constitutionally-valid noon on January 
20 and the actual inaugural ceremony 
at noon on January 21, Congress agreed 
to let the President take two oaths. The 
first will be privately administered on 
January 20, probably in the White 
House. Second oath will be taken on 
the Capitol steps the next day. 


Quik MaZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Gamal Abdel 
Nasser; (b) Guy Mollet; (c) William 
F. Knowland. 

2. Locate: (a) Aswan; (b) Trinidad; 
(c) Kings’ Point; (d) ~Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park. 

3. Name the nation which now gov- 
erns: (a) Barbados; (b) Algeria; (c) 
Malaya; (d) Tunisia. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. NATURAL GAS 


A 


On the line to the left of each 


of the following items, place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of Fed- 
eral .regulation of natural gas pro- 


ducers and an 


“A” if it is an argu- 


ment against it. 


3. Regulation of gas 


The 8,000 gas producers are 
fiercely competitive. 


. The talk of thousands of pro- 


ducers competing against each 
other is a “smokescreen.” 
producers 
may create scarcity. 


. The gas producer's price is a 


small fraction of the cost to the 
consumer. 


. Prices of natural gas at the 


well-head will skyrocket with 
out Féderal Power Commission 
controls 


. The distributor to the consumer 


is subject to regulation by local 
public service commission. 


On the line to the left of ‘each 


of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_a. All of the following are major 


gas-producing states, except 

1. New York and New Jersey 
2. Kansas and Louisiana 

3, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
4. Texas and New Mexico 


. The U. S. Senator who spon- 


sored. the bill freeing natural 
gas producers from Federal reg- 
ulation is 

1. William Knowland 

2. Francis Case 

3. J. William Fulbright 

4. Paul Douglas 


», All of the following are major 


fuels that now compete with 
natural gas, except 

1. coal 

2. oil 

3. manufactured gas 

4. atomic energy 


_.d, The Federal agency which reg- 


ulates pipelines carrying natural 

gas in interstate commerce is the 

1. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

2. Federal Gas Regulating 


Commission 


3. Federal Communications 
Commission 
4. Federal Power Commission 


i. BRAZIL 
_a. All of the following countries 


are larger than Brazil, except 
1. Canada 

2. China 

3. Russia 

4. United States 


. Brazil is located in 


1. South America 
2. Central America 
3, the Middle East 
4. Africa 


». The population of Brazil is 


about 

1. 5,000,000 
2. 56,000,000 
3. 100,000,000 
4. 166,000,000 


. The chief exports of Brazil are 


. rubber and rice 
2. oi] and natural gas 
3. coffee and cocoa 
. corn and other grain prod- 


ucts 


. The government of Brazil today 


is a 

1, Communist dictatorship 
2. Fascist dictatorship 

3. limited monarchy 

4. republic 


. The role of Brazil in World War 


Il was that of a(n) 
1. ally of the Allies against the 
Axis powers 
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2. ally of Germany 
3. neutral throughout the war 
4. ally of Japan 
. The man who ruled Brazil dur- 
ing most of the period since 
1930 was 
1. Juscelino Kubitschek 
2. Getulio Vargas 
3. Juan D. Peron 
4. Fulgencio Batista 
. The official language of Brazil 
is 
Ll. Spanish 
2. Portuguese 
3. Bantu 
4. English 
The proportion of Brazilian land 
that is now under cultivation is 
about 
1. 85% 
2. 40% 
3. 30% 
4, 5% 
Two of the major cities in Bra- 
zil are 
1. Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro 
2. Santiago and La Paz 
83, Montevideo and Caracas 
4. Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 


iil. READING GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is false, a “T” if it is true, 
and “NS” if there is not sufficient in- 
formation in the graph on which to 
base a conclusion. 


. The cost of living rose steadily 
in 1954. 

2. The cost of living was higher 
at the end of 1955 than it was 
at the end of 1954. 

3. In November 1955 the cost of 
living was 15 per cent higher 
than it was during the base pe- 
riod, 1947-49, 

. The reason for the rise in the 
cost of living between 1954 and 
1955 was the rise in the price 
of steel. 

. In April 1954 the cost of liv- 
ing was about 5 per cent high- 
er than in April 1955. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


beryllium ( bé.ril’l.dm) 

Brazil ( bra.zil’) 

coup (kdd) 

Czechoslovakia ( chék’6.sl6.vii'ki.a) 

Goulart, Joao (g00‘lir, ji.w6’ ) 

Knowland, William (nd6‘lind) 

Kubitschek, Juscelino (k60'bé.chék’, 
jé’s8.li.nd ) 

Portuguese ( pér’ti.géz ) 

primary (pri'mé.I) 

Rio de Janeiro (ré’6 dé ja.na‘'rd) 

Sao Paulo (souNm pou'ldd) 

Willkie ( wil'ké) 





By ROBERT ZACKS 


IMMY was fourteen. He was listen- 

ing to his mother tell him, in her 
kindly, measured speech, why she didn't 
want him to go on the hike 
Jimmy's clear gray eyes were hot with 
sullen rebellion. His mother caught the 
bitterness of suddenly. lifted, long eye- 
lashes, and she stopped. 

“All right, Mom,” he said in the con- 
trolled voice he had learned from his 
parents, the precise pronunciation and 
equable tone, despite inner anger, “If 
you say I can’t go, then I can’t, can 1?” 

Mrs. Swanson said gravely, “You 
make me sound like a dictator, Jimmy.” 

“Well, you are, kind of, aren’t you?” 
said Jimmy coldly. “I have to do what 
you say.” 

His mother winced a little. She bit 
her lower lip and considered this, her 
dark eyes meeting his with firm author- 
ity that had love and concern in it 
They were seated on the porch of their 
modern ranch house 

“It isn’t as simple as that,” said Mrs 
Swanson, pushing her mind with some 
difficulty toward coping with this point 
made by Jimmy. She smiled a little, in 
pleasure at such evidence of Jimmy’s 
growing power of critical examination 
of his environment. “My decisions are 
made for your own good, Jimmy.” 

He misunderstood her smile. He 
thought she was relegating him to his 
position as a child. All his parents 
seemed to do these days was figure out 
how to hem him in. “Jimmy, you 
mustn't...” 

The words, the restrictions, they 
wrapped around him like tentacles of 
an octopus, crushing in on his chest so 
he couldn't seem to breathe. And now 
a sort of claustrophobia shrank the 
world, bringing down the sky swiftly, 
darkening it 

He was on his feet and velling, the 
controlled, polite speech (itself a 
shackle that chained him) tattered 
by the bursting anguish for freedom. 
“Everything is for my good. Everything! 
But you aren't telling me the truth 
You know why you don’t want me to go 
on the hike? Because of Paul. You don’t 
like him.” 

He sucked in his breath, almost sob- 
bing, shocked at himself and yet glad. 
Mrs. Swanson had an unhappy look. 
The Swansons were a happy family, 
but these days, with Jimmy moving 
farther into adolescence, a strange rest- 
lessness had come into it. 

“No,” she admitted. “I don’t think 
Paul is good for you. I don’t like your 
associating with him.” 

Jimmy said, all his heart and soul in 


and 
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his words, “I like Paul. He’s my best 
friend.” 

“His father is a drunkard,” said Mrs. 
Swanson quietly. “And Paul came out 
of reform school, didn’t he? He stole 
from a candy store .. .” 

‘He's nice!” cried Jimmy, pain in his 
voice, “And he isn’t a crook, He made 
a mistake. He told me. He was showing 
off. And nobody will be friends .. .” 

‘But he’s formed a gang already, 
hasn't he? I've heard about it.” 

“It's just a club, that’s all,” said 
Jimmy. “And .. . and I'm a member. 
The club is running the hike.” 

“We won't discuss it further.” Mrs, 
Swanson’s voice was suddenly like steel 
She stood up. She hesitated, pitying 
him, and tried to soften it with logic. 
“Remember, Jimmy, every time we've 
disagreed, it turned out I knew what 
1 was talking about.” 

But he didn’t listen further. Jimmy 
turned and blindly ran off the porch 
across the lawn toward the meeting 
place at Briggs Drug Store. 

After three blocks he slowed down, 
panting, his face set with fury. The 
habit of thinking, delicately nurtured 
by his parents at every opportunity, 
at every crisis, began to function im- 
perceptibly. 

““T know what's best for you. I know 
what's best for you.’ That's all I evér 
hear,” muttered Jimmy. 

lo his reluctant mind sprang memo 
ries, The time he insisted he could swim 
to the raft. Mr, Swanson had curtly 
said no, he couldn't risk it. Jimmy had 
raged, with his father quietly letting 
him run down. Then his father had 
curtly told him to go ahead but that 
he'd swim next to Jimmy. 

Jimmy's throat strangled suddenly 
with reflex memory; the water was con 
stricting his windpipe dreadfully, his 
eyes were bulging, his legs and arms 
numb with exhaustion from the too- 
long swim. And then the wonderful 
strong, blessed arms of his father turn- 
ing him on his back. pulling him back 
to shore 


It was confusing. Jimmy shook his 
head in bewilderment. Suddenly he felt 
uncertain, the rebellion drained out of 
him, 

Paul was waiting for him at the drug 
store with a stillness upon his face as 
he leaned against the glass front. He 
was about fourteen, with dark hair and 
bright dark eyes. He wore dungarees 
Jimmy saw, when he came closer, traces 
of tears on Paul’s cheeks. 

“Well,” said Paul fiercely, “let’s go.” 

Jimmy stared. “Where's everybody?” 

“They changed: their minds,” said 
Paul, hate in his voice. 

The two boys looked at each other 
and Jimmy understood, It made fury 
grow in him, it made him want to hit 
somebody. All those parents had stopped 
the gang from going with Paul because 
he was. once in reform school 

Paul said, his voice odd, “Maybe you 
can't go either?” 

Jimmy looked deep into Paul's eyes 
His heart beat with friendship and loy 
alty. “Don't be a jerk, Come on,” he 
said cheerfully. 

Paul’s face changed. The hate seeped 
away, leaving sweetness and humble 
ness. He flung an arm over Jimmy's 
shoulder happily, 

“Your... your mother doesn’t care 
if you go, huh?” he said, 

Jimmy swallowed, Paul needed this 
so badly. So very badly. Paul had no 
mother at all, And his father just didn't 
like looking at the world without Paul's 
mother, and was always drunk. 

“Nah,” said Jimmy. “She . . . she 
even said I should bring you to supper 
afterwards, What shall I tell her, huh?” 

Paul turned ashen, then flushed a 
deep scarlet. “Sure,” he muttered, “Be 
glad to.” 

“I got to call her,” said Jimmy numb 
ly. “Just a minute.” 

Jimmy went into the drug store and 
calied mother. He told her in a 
choking voice he was going on the hike 
just him and Paul, and he didn’t care 
how mad she got. “Nobody else came,” 
shouted Jimmy into the telephone, “be 
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cause all the mothers...” He was un- 
able to go on for a moment. Then he 
finished, “I'm bringing him to supper 
— v ards, Mom. | said you asked 
vim. 

He hung up before she could answer. 

They had a wonderful day. Wonder- 
ful. It was May and the leaves on the 
trees were chartreuse and new, They 
went beyond the furthest farm, six miles 
out of town, They watched chipmunks 
skitter, They lay on their backs and 
stared at ry! white clouds changing 
shape. Paul's face showéd his content- 
ment. His eyes were dreamy 

But Jimmy, in one cloud, saw the 
lace of his mother. 

But Mrs, Swanson’s face, when she 
greeted Paul, wasn't stern at all, She 
looked uncertain as she studied his wist 
ful, shy smile. Jimmy knew, of course, 
they would wait till later to lecture him. 
They never made a scene before other 
people. And throughout supper. Mr. 
Swanson, Jimmy saw, had a concealed 
verutiny under his geniality. And Paul, 
never knowing, thinking they/’d wanted 
him, had invited him, glowed and 
showed ‘the side of his personality 
jimmy liked, 

After they'd washed the dishes (at 
Vaul’s suggestion), Mr. Swanson nodded 
to Paul “Come on, Paul,” he said, I'll 
show you my tool shop.” 

As Paul eagerly followed him down 


the basement steps, Jimmy's shoulder 
was touched by Mrs. Swanson. His 
heart thudded as he reluctantly lingered 
behind. He turned and glared in defi. 
ance. 

“1 don't care,” he whispered. “No- 
body else came. I couldn’: .. .” 

“Jimmy,” she said softly, and bent 
and kissed him. “I'm proud of you, 
Jimmy. You did the right thing at the 
right time.” 

“But you said, . .” faltered Jimmy, 
“I mean... .” 

Her eyes were very bright. “I was 
wrong,” she said steadily. “This time 
| was wrong. You were right. He's a 
nice boy, I think.” 

She turned away, patting his cheek 
as she did so, 

At first joy filled Jimmy. Joy and 
pride. I'm the one who's right, he 
thought, dazed. My mother was wrong 
Actually wrong. She admitted it. 

And then came a queer and frighten 
ing sense of loss, as well as of gain. 
Jimmy was alone, high up on a pre 
cipice where the footing was slippery 
with moss. He had to be careful of each 
step. He had always been sure, even in 
his anger, of being able to depend on 
the wisdom of his father and mother 
They'd always been right. 

But not any more. Now they might 
be wrong. And Jimmy would have to 
decide. 





Candidates 


(Continued from page 6) 


ivation. And that organization is es- 
vential to the survival of the two-party 
system. If a Presidential nominee is 
independent of his party's organization, 
he can ignore it, That might wreck the 
party or split it. 

Conventions, on the other hand, can 
avoid candidates who would split the 
party. The convention atmosphere leads 
to compromise among the delegates 
They ignore the extremists and wild 
eed demagogues, even though they 
may be popular, Instead they seek 
nominees who can hok! the party to- 


gether, since winning the election is’ 


their’ main object. 

In a democracy as big as ours, com- 
promise is necessary, Conventions pro- 
vide it. 


3. A primary would be expensive in 
time and money. 

it has been estimated that a nation- 
wide primary would cost about $10,- 
(000,000. National campaigns already 
cost about $30,000,000-—counting pre- 
convention, convention, and campaign 
costs—and this expense is borne by 
the parties, Is it fair, then, to take 
another $10,000,000 from. the pockets 
of already overburdened taxpayers? 


Presidential campaigns now occupy 
at least nine months. If we had a na 
tionwide primary, Presidential candi 
dates would have to stump the coun 
try for an extra six to nine months- 
to cover every state before the primary 
voting took place. Then they'd stil! 
have to face the election campaign. 

Our government is too big and too 
complex for candidates to spend this 
much time campaigning. 

Take the 1952 campaign again as 
an example, Mr. Eisenhower was com 
mander-in-chief of our NATO forces 
in Western Europe right up to one 
month before the Republican conven 
tion. Similarly, Adlai Stevenson was 
governor of Illinois ‘in 1952 and not 
an active candidate until the conven- 
tion urged him to accept the nomina- 
tion. Would this have been possible 
if Presidential candidates were nomi- 
nated by direct primary? The answer 
is clearly no. a 

Furthermore, America’s founding ta- 
thers never intended that the Presi- 
dent should be a direct popular choice. 
They him to be chosen in- 
directly. That is why they established 
the Electoral College. The Electoral 
College allows state electors to choose 
the Federal Executive. Similarly, the 
convention system allows state dele- 
gates to control the choice of that 
executive. It should be kept. 


Natural Gas 


(Continued from page 10) 


prisers do not “go on strike” just be 
cause they are not allowed to charge 
all that the traffic will bear. 

For three weeks these arguments 
went round and round in the Senate. 
The lobbying grew steadily more in 
tense. Tempers grew taut. The lobbies 
themselves became an issue. Foes of 
the bill charged that the lobby for it 
had gone beyond legitimate bounds 
Senator George D. Aiken, Republican 
ot Vermont, said he originally favored 
the bill but had turned against it. 

“Never since I have been in Wash 
ington [fifteen years],” he said, “have 
I seen such intensive, varied and in 
genious types of lobbying. .. . I have 
been badly overlobbied.” 

Another Senator estimated the lobby 
ists had spent $25,000 trying to in 
fluence his single vote. A third said 
that as a result of efforts to influence 
him he had had letters, telegrams and 
phone calls from relatives he had al- 
most forgotten. A fourth said that a 
former suitor of his wife had renewed 
their acquaintance in order to put in 
a plug for the bill. * 

Then came the bombshell, It was 
dropped by Senator Frank Case, Re 
publican of South Dakota. He arose 
on the Senate floor and charged that 
an envelope containing twenty-five 
$100 bills, ostensibly for the Senator's 
forthcoming campaign, had been left 
with a friend of his by a non-South 
Dakota lawyer “interested in passage” 
of the Fulbright bill. 

Backers of the bill were thrown into 
consternation. Senator Fulbright de 
clared he hoped the Case speech would 
not leave the impréssion that anyone 
who voted for his bill had received a 
“campaign contribution.” There were 
demands for a Senate investigation. It 
developed ‘that the man who left the 
envelope was a Nebraska lawyer, for 
merly registered as an oil lobbyist. 

The debate came to a head Febru 
ary 6. The Senate passed the Fulbright 
bill by a vote of 53 to 38. The bill had 
the support of 30 Republicans and 23 
Democrats. Voting against it were 24 
Democrats and 14 Republicans. The 
bill then went to the White House. 

As we went to press the President 
had not yet signed or vetoed the bill. 

At a news conference following Sen- 
ate passage of the bill, the President 
said he believed the “Federal Govern- 
ment should not interfere in states’ busi- 
ness if it didn’t have to . . . and that 
includes the production of their own 
natural resources.” However, gas gets 
into the public utility business”. . . 
and the President also wanted to pro- 
tect the rights of the gas consumer. 














“Sorry about the lipstick, Harold — 
but you know how it is with an Arrow Shirt” 


RROW White Shirts have a way of attracting and impressing 
the gals. This smooth Arrow Par, for example, is a natural 
for any occasion, Check that fine, soft medium-spread collar, 
And, ‘Arrow Shirts fit perfectly come in your exact sleeve 
length and collar size. And, because they’re “Sanforized”- 


labeled, they stay that way. Priced from just $3.50, 


ARROW — first in fashion 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 





























SPORTS 


Green for Danger! 


i‘ { HAD to name the most valuable 
college player in the land, it. would 
to be Bill Russell of San Fran 
cisco. He's real great—and he has 6 feet 
10 inches working for him. (Far a story 
on Bill, see my 12 column. ) 

But the country's greatest ptayer inch 
for inch is Sihaugo Green, the hero of 
Duquesne University. Next to Bob 
he's the most exciting player in 
the game. Not because he's so fancy or 
flashy, but because of his sheer ability. 
I've never seen a player with such fan 
tastic natural talent, 

He's positively a dream to watch 
Imagine a fellow 6 3” tall, built like 
Lil Abner, with the speed of a race 
horse, and the bounce of a tennis ball. 
That's Si, But that’s nof all there is to 


have 


January 


Cousy 


him by any meats, Youve got to see 
him to believe anybody can be that 
good. 


The first thing that strikes vou is his 
and poise. When he starts 
dribbling, you gape. When he feints 
and then drives by a man, your eyes 
bug—he does it with such lightning 
speed and smoothness. And 
Sihugo goes up for a rebound 
which been bugging—fall 
out of your head. Si’s got more bounce 
to the ounce than a kangaroo. Though 
just 6-3, which isn't really tall as bas 
ketball players go these days, Si 
actually get up at least two feet over 
the basket! 

Watching him go up for a rebound, 
a jump shot, or a twisting lay-up is a 
joy supreme. He does it so effortiessly, 
so gracefully, so beautifully. 

Playing probably the toughest sched 
ule in the country last year, Si led the 
great Duquesne team with 551 points, 


averaging 22.1 points. per game. Yet 


( oolness 


Ww hen 
your 


eves have 


can 


How to avoid “lion-mane hair” 


Here's a grooming tip for social Hons 


iven the shaggiest mane looks better 

and stays Pokin better longer ~ 
with new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the 
new greaseless grooming discovery 
you ll avoid that oily film that makes 


folks think your hair needs washing 


What's more, Vitalis protects your hair 
and scalp from dryness. ty it~you'll 
like it. (And so will your date. ) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH ¥-7. 














said 


Moore “It Si 


he'd have to be 


Dudes 


never scored a point 


his Come h 


on my first team.’ 
How Because Si 
greatest defensive player in the game. 


comer is also the 


Very rarely does he take a man less 
than three inches taller than himself 
Yet he never fails to stop him colder 


than an Eskimo’s nose. 

He plays his man practically chin to 
chin. But his speed, balance, and reflexes 
are so great that you simply can't go 
around Since 
him or under him either, you might as 
well go home and take up chess 

When Duquesne goes into a “freeze,” 
who do you think controls the ball? Of 
course! Si takes it at mid-court or near 
a sideline and starts dribbling slowly 
There's absolutely no way of taking it 
away from him. If his man tries coming 
in close and taking a swipe at the ball 
Whoosh! That streak of light flashing 
by is Si going in for a lay-up! 

Take the Toledo 
ago, for example. With two minutes to 
go, Toledo led by two points. Then 
Green took He scored two field 
goals and a foul, then put on a one-man 


him you cant go ower 


game two years 


ove? 
freeze. With seconds to go, he coolly 
dribbled over to the scorers table and 
asked how much time was left! 

-When Dayton Duquesne in 
the 1954 Holiday Madison 
Square Garden, the Flyers put 7-foot 
Bill Uh] on Green. Si immediately drove 
by him for three baskets. So the Flyers 
switched their great 6-8 forward, John 
ny Horan, to Whoosh! Three 
more quick drives for goals. Desper- 
ately Dayton moved their other fine 
forward, 6-5 Jumpin’ Jack Sallee, over 
to the Duquesne streak of lightning 
"Twas no use. Si went on to score 33 
fat points. 

In the same tourriament, Villanova 
devised a defense that held Si to 7 
points in the first half..Just as they 
were beginning to count their chickens, 
Si went off on a splurge that saw him 


faced 
Festival at 


Green 

















score 31 points—a new second half 
seoring record for Madison Square 
Garden! Duquesne then took on Cin- 
cinnati and Si racked up 33 points, hit- 
ting an amazing 72 per cent on field 
goal attempts. 

Fordham tried to stop his drives by 
playing zone defense. It worked pretty 
well, too. But with Duquesne leading 
in the closing minutes, Fordham had to 
come out of the zone. They put their 
big defensive ace, 6-4 Danny Lyons, on 
Si. Poor Danny didn’t stand a chance. 
Si took him into a corner, faked him 
into knots, and kept driving around him 
for easy lay-ups. 

That's the way Si reacts to pressure. 
The tougher the game, the better he 
gets. 

The smooth-muscled 195-pound Big 
Cat is a very quiet, very modest guy 
both off and on the court. He hails from 
New York City, where he led Boys 
High School to the public school city 
crown in 1952. 

When Si went out for the Boys’ var- 
sity as a sophomore, he had a lot of 
natura! ability. But he didn’t know how 
to use it. His coach, Mickey Fisher, 
spotted his possibilities and set out to 
develop him. The star of the team at 
the time was Solly Walker, who later 
was to captain St. John’s University 
(N. Y.). And it was Mickey and Solly 





who taught Si how to get the most out 
of his great natural spring. 

By the time Si reached his senior 
year, he was fantastically great. Yet 
he never set any scoring records. But 
as his coach, Mickey Fisher, explained: 

“You'll find this hard to believe, but 
Si was just too good for high school 
competition. He was like a man among 
boys. But he was such a wonderful kid 
that he hated to score against weak 
opponents. He'd give the ball to his 
teammates and let them shoot. Or he'd 
sit the game out on the bench. 

“T've never seen anybody like him. 
He had such a great body and such a 
quick mind that I believe he could 
have made All-American in any sport 
he tried. Do you know, I once gave 
him a tennis lesson—and the next thing 
I knew he was playing on the tennis 
team! In fact, he’s now the No. 3 man 
on the Duquesne varsity. And if he'd 
concentrate on the game, I believe he 
could become a ranking player. 

“Just tell him a thing once—and he's 
got it. And he'll practice it by the hour. 
That's what makes him such a great 
basketball player. He's also got the 
confidence of a champion. He honestly 
believes he can drive by any player in 
the world. (1 believe that, too!) 

“In Si’s last year at Boys’, ] was con- 
vinced I had the greatest basketball 
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player in New York City history. And 
we've had some real great ones—like 
Max Zaslofsky, Bob Zawoluk, Johnny 
McMahon, Bobby Wanzer, and Red 
Holzman, to name a few. My friends 
thought I was a raving lunatic. But 
they don't think so any more. 

“It was a joy to work with Si and it's 
a pleasure to report that we've re- 
mained close friends. He's truly one in 
a million.” 

And that’s what he'll be worth to 
the pro team that drafts him! 

~Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
1-7 Tops, don't miss. 11 Good. 
i“ i Pair. Save your money. 

Comedy--(C); Musteal—-(M) Dees 
mentary--(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western-—(W) 
weve Oklaboma!l (M); Quentin Dur- 
ward (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); 
The Great Adventure (Y); Man with the 
Gun (W) 


wvvThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); 
Ransom (D). 

“The Benny Goodnian Story (D); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moon 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 


“Running Wild (D); Texas: Lady (D). 


Drame-~(D); 
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OUT..WAITLLYOU 
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WOW..WHAT ARE ) NEW REMINGTON 
| YOU SHOOTING, & 








"ROCKET" 22's. 








YOU REALLY KNOW ) 
YOU'RE SHOOTING 
WITH REMINGTON 
"ROCKET22’s! 
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LETS GET SOME 


MORE RIGHT AwAy ! 








SHOOTERS! Try sensational new Reming- 
ton “Rocket” 22 shorts. Exclusive * Kiean- 
bore” priming—no gun cleaning to spoil the 
fun! Great for plinking and small game 
bunting. Come in handy flat pack. Look for 
this display at your dealer's! 
“Rocket” and “‘Kieanbore” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. by 
Uz Armes Ine., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


























deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 


than any other deodorant ? It keeps you | 


serene,..sure of yourself... night and day. 


Because New Mum new contains M-3 
(hexachiorophene) which clings to your 
skin —keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


= 7 ey ¢ ty 
Underarm parison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M.3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL mYERE 














Si went off on a splurge that saw him 





“WHAT IS YOUR IDEA 
IDEAL TEACHER?” 

You set up enough requirements for 
your ideal teacher to qualify her (or 
him) for the title of the World's Most 
Perfect Person! Tops on your “ideal” 
list is a sense of humor. A teacher who 
can take a joke, as well as give it, makes 
the classroom a better place to be. 
Patience with her students and under- 
standing of them and their problems— 
i. e., other courses, other homework— 
are two more qualities your ideal must 
have. A few of you strongly suggested 
lighter assignments, And a few of you 
didn’t even object to homework! 

You like a teacher who can maintain 
order, You like one who doesn’t play 
favorites. You prefer one who treats you 
like adults and one who doesn’t embar- 


OF THE 


| rass you in class. 


Here are some representative opinions : 


My ideal teacher is one who makes 
it clear on the first day of school what 
he expects from us. He has a definite 
set of rules for us to follow. He shows 
every pupil that he understands him, 
but is impartial. He doesn’t waste time 
in class, but adds a little humor once 
in a while to break up the boredom. 


Judy Ross 
Marblehead (Mass.) H. 5. 


The idea] teacher to me ‘is one with a 
sense of humor, When a teacher makes 
a class fun to be in, the work doesn’t 
seem so bad. I like a teacher to have 
a variety of things to do. If it’s always 
the same routine, it becomes boring. 
Teachers who are informal and easy 
to talk to make you feel more at home 
at school, 

linda Beck 


Stewart jr. High 
Tacoma, Wash. 


My idea of the ideal teacher is one 
who doesn't give too much work to 
do and one who considers the work 
other teachers give. He must treat all 
pupils alike and not have any favorites. 
He must be a part of the class and not 
a high and mighty person who always 
shows his authority. 

Harry Rozycki 
Scottdale (Pa.) Joint H. S$. 


She doesn't scold the class too much, 
but she doesn’t let them get away with 
murder either. She doesn’t embarrass 
a person in front of the whole class. 
At the end of the period, she takes him 


_ aside and then talks to him nicely. 


Aurea Reyes 
Curtis H. S$. 
Staten Islend, N. Y. 








My ideal teacher would be a pet 
son who is fun to be with and treats 
you as an equal. This teacher would 
combine our regular routine work with 


something different to make it more 
enjoyable. She would try to take a per 
sonal interest in the students. 
Martha Blaize 
Beauregard Jr. High 
New Orleans, La. 


When a student asks a question, he 
mustn't be made to feel like a fool by 
the way a teacher answers, Many teach 
ers have this fault. They answer the 
with sarcasm in their 
voice, and then a student is embar 
rassed. I believe a teacher should be 
patient and bear with all the questions 
her pupils have to ask. This is the only 
way the pupils will get a complete 
understanding of the course. 


Sylvia Zabale 
Salinas (Calif.) Union H. §. 


question some 


To me the ideal teacher is one who 
always has order and quiet in the room 
and talks to the students as if they 
were high school students and not be 
ginners. He doesn’t say one thing and 
then do another. He doesn’t lower the 
standards of the lessor for the benefit 
of one or two students, but makes 
provisions for all, He should not com 
promise with students. 

Joseph Towles 


A. T. Wright School 
White Stone, Va. 


Since a teacher cannot control her 
class unless she is liked and respected, 
she would have to be hoth friendly and 
firm, No teen-ager, even though he 
complains about work, really likes or 
respects a teacher who will let her 
pupils do as they wish. One of the 
best ways for a teacher to lose face 
is to rant and roar when something 
goes wrong. Her pupi's look to her 





“Roenet’ ana steencere ee. Ye. re, Ve ee 
Remington Armes Company, Inc., Bridgeport 4, Conn. | 
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for leadership. Therefore she must al- 
ways be calm and strong. 
Bow Tong Lett 
Hoover H. S. 
San Diego, Calif. 


ry 


ihe most important thing the ideal 
teacher has is patience He is not the 
kind 
plain to his classes about how hard he 
works. The ideal teacher would never 
even consider punishing a whole class 


who yells and he doesn't com 


or study hall because just a few have 


been rowdy or at fault 
Carolyn Combs 
Anderson H. 5. 
Cincinnati, Ohiec 


The ideal teacher but never 
plays favorites. Emphasis shouldn't be 
on the “wheels” either. The 
teacher realizes that everyone isn't as 
subjects as he is in 


never 
ideal 


brainy in 
others. If 
she should take that into consideration 
him. The 


some 
a student is trying his best, 
before condemning ideal 
teacher also grades homework as con 
scientiously as we prepare it. 
Darlene Berndt 
Winona (Minn.) H. $ 


I think that 
most important quality. The perfect 
teacher must be able to get along with 
everyone and learn to understand her 
pupils. She must never show partiality 
and should most certainly remain after 
classes to assist those who require help. 
A neat appearance, 
and a 


understanding is the 


a pleasant smile 
cheery “hello” go a long way 
towards making an ideal teacher. 


Barbara Noftalis 
Asbury Park (N. J.) H. 5. 


My version of the ideal teacher is 
one who: 

l. is neat and well-mannered. 

2. has no favorites 

3. gives a fair amount of homework 
without overdoing it. 

4, teaches in a clear and simple way. 

5. is able to smile or take a joke. 


John Benzi 
Guilford (Conn.) H. S&S. 


The ideal teacher should be calm 
and patient as much as possible. He 
or she must make sure the work is 
understood for this is the first duty of 
the teacher to the student. If the 
teacher has a good sense of humor, 
the atmosphere in the 


more pleasant, 


classroom is 


Rhoda Goodhartz 
Seword Park H. §. 
New York, N. Y. 


An ideal teacher is who will 
remember students have other subjects 
besides his. I think a teacher should 
be interested in all school activities, 
and not against them because they 
might distract from their 


homework. I think all teachers should 


one 


students 


be fri ndly in class. as well as out of 


class. 
Jackie Thompson 
Kenwood H. § 
Baltimore, Maryland 
\fv idea of an ideal teacher is one 
who is always fair in grading her stu- 


what hér personal 
likes or dislikes are. The teacher who 
has a sense of humor also gets better 
esults from her students, If she has 
a pleasant personality and shows some 
consideration for students as individ- 
they'll want to learn more and do 


dents, no matter 


ul ils 
the right thing. 
Mary low Carrico 
St. Mary's Academy 
Paducah, Kentucky 


My ideal teacher is one who doesn't 
always quote from the book, but talks 
about the subject in his own words and 
have a 


but still 


is understandable. He should 


good sense of humor in class 


be strict. 
Janet Green 
Freedom Union H. § 
Kavkauna, Wisc 
1. A teacher should grade on the 


ability and effort of the pupil 

2. He should be interested in the 
pupil's future and talents. 

3. A good teacher is one who can | 
render sound advice, if needed. 

4. We think that a pleasant person- 
ality is a must. A teacher should try to 
get along with each student as best he 
could 
even be a sort of pal to a student. 

5. The teacher who can laugh with 
his students and still keep them under 
control is respected by many, 

6. We also believe that there should 
be understanding and cooperation be- 


can. In some cases, a teacher 


tween student and teacher. 


Sophomore English Class 
Lerwill (ind.) H. § 


The ideal teacher should be able to 
impart not only knowledge to his stu- 
dents, but also the desire for knowl- 
edge which will remain with them long 
after graduation. He has one more im- 
portant duty: before and during the 
teaching of a specific subject to a class, 
he must first teach the ability to under- 
stand and to apply 


Edward Leutke 
Clinten (lowe) H. §. 


What does “GOING STEADY” mean to 
you? Are you for it or against it? Does 
“going steady” imply a relationship 
leading to the altar? Or is it only date 
seeurity for two or three months? Deo 
you or would you “go steady”? Let's 
hear WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT 
“GOING STEADY” for our next “Jam 
Session” topic; All letters must be mailed 
by March 9 to be eligible for publica- 
tion. Send them to “Jam Session,” 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Include your 


name, school, city, and state. 














THE BEMNY GOODMAN STORY 
a Picture 


starring STEVE ALLEN and DONNA REED 
Color by Technicoios 


Benny Goodman is acclaimed for his 
tone, technique and all-around musician. 
ship One of the reasons is Selmer—che 
clarinet that has helped build so many 
fot musical reputations. See what a 

mer Can mean to you in easier, bercer 
playing. Yous Selmer dealer will gladly 
arrange a free crial. 


LAA Ah 


FRE é B. G. Souvenir Booklet and 


; 


8 pages of interest-packed 
the movie —all 
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St. Ste., New York 5. N. Y. 
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Send 10c for handling. Ac! now! 


NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St Catherines 722, Ont. Conads 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS” 





By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Notions Stamp Clubs 


Hamilton Stamp—March 19 


et a 








A portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
our nation’s first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, appears on the $5. stamp above. 
It will be issued on March 19. 

A $5 stamp is used mainly to cover 
the cost of sending packages by air 
| mail. Suppose you wish to send a seven- 
| pound package from California to New 
York. The cost for air mail service is 
80 cents a pound. The charge for your 
package would be $5.60. You'd be able 
to use «a $5 stamp and two 30-cent 
(Robert E. Lee) stamps to mail your 
package. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Hamil- 
ton was determined to strengthen the 


persuaded the Government to form a 
national bank to help the states han- 
dle money matters, Hamilton also be- 
lieved that the U. S. should, produce 
its own goods rather than buy them all 
from other nations. At what is now 
Paterson, N.'J., he formed a group to 
study ways of setting up manufactur 
ing businesses. 

This is an expensive stamp. But if 
you wish to keep your U. S. first-day 
covers up-to-date, you can order one 
from the Postmaster at Paterson, N. J. 
The Hamilton stamp goes on first-day 
sale at Paterson. 


ADVICE FROM DEALERS 


When you send for stamps advertised 
on this page, be sure to give your name 
and address. The Pot-O’-Gold company 
and other stamp dealers report that 
they've received money for stamps— 
but do not know who sent the order. 
The money was put in envelopes with 
no return address or letter. 

Think back for a moment. If you've 
sent money to a dealer but forgot to 
give your name and address, write to 
him now, Repeat your order so that 
he can check your first letter. He will 
then be able to fill vour order. 
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Your Favorite Photo 
on Stamps 


REAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN STAMP FORM 


Reproduced from any size photo, snapshot or 
negative, which will be returned unharmed. 





From one pose: Sheet of 
100 small size, or sheet of 50 large size, for 
only $1.50. Actual sizes shown 


Each Photo Stamp i, « protessionel, 


high gloss photograph, cleor, brilliant, sparkling, 
perforated, with gummed backs, just like a sheet 
of postage stamps 


Has Hundreds of Uses 


Personclize your stotionery, _ cards, 
graduation albums, etc. We will reproduce to 
photo stamps any portion of your photo. Hold 
photo to light and on the bock encircle portion 
desired 


Send Us Your Favorite Pictures 
of relatives, sweethearts, movie stors, pets, etc. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Rusch orders with your nome, address and 
payment to 


PEARLITE Dept. su-2 


Box |, East New York Station, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


From B i, P New Gu Caymans, 
‘iit 1 lee, ieychelles, Pa: Grenada 


a Vv e 
ViRING STAMP COMPANY 
11-G Northern Bivd. Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP Se ecenne. oe BR A 
See WO Re, 
ye aA. %- Asia, * 


yy Pty . Fou will be Ubrilied: 
i TRTHAM STAMP CO, SPRINGFIELD Oo, Maes 


FREE ! WORLD'S SMALLEST 


STAMP ALBUM 
You'll enjoy showing your friends this unique 
album filled with stam 


Rt from Zi ‘erent 
countries. FREE TO APP VAL APPLICANTS 
POT-O'-GOLD .TAMPS, Box 643, Litchfield, Conn 




















nomework. | think all teachers should 


name, school, city, and state. 








Passing the Buck 

The young lady eyed her escort dis- 
approvingly. 

“That’s the fifth time you've gone 
back for more ice cream and cake, 
George,” she said acidly. “Doesn't it 
embarrass you at all?” 

“Why should it?” the hungry fellow 
shrugged. “I keep telling them I'm get- 


ting it for you.” 
Home Folks 


Where? 


In a large city school surrounded by 
tall apartment buildings, the teacher 
was telling her class of small fry about 
George Washington. She illustrated her 
remarks by showing them a picture of 
Mt, Vernon, explaining, “This is where 
George Washington lived.” 

One little fellow looked at the pic- 
ture earnestly for a moment, then asked, 


“What floor?” 
Ditie Rete Magazine 


Happy Landing 


The woman groped her way down 
the aisle in the theatre. She stopped, 
hesitated, then tapped the shoulder of 
a man in an aisle seat 

“Excuse me,” she whispered, “did I 
step on your foot on my way out a few 
minutes ago?” 

“Yes, madam, you certainly did!” 

“Oh, good,” she said. “I thought this 

qo 


was my row: 
American Weekly 


Lament 


Written exams 

Are not what I'm best in; 
I think of the answers 
After handing the test in 


Arizona Kitty Kat 


help your heart fund 
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Tired Out 
H.S. Student: “Dad, my jalopy needs 


new tires.” 

Dad: “What's wrong with the old 
ones?” 

H. S. Student: “The air is beginning 


to show through.” 
Sheridan Tower 


Good Deal 

This story concerns a successful man 
who, when he was a boy, asked a farmer 
the price of a big fine melon. 

“That's 40 cents,” said the farmer. 

“I have only four cents,” the boy told 
him, 

“Well,” smiled the farmer and winked 
at his hired hand as he pointed to a 
very small and very green melon, “how 
about that one?” 

“Fine. I'll take it,” the boy said, “but 
don’t cut it off the vine yet. I'll call for 


it in a week or so.” 
Missourt Ram Buller 


Weighty Problems 


Voice over the phone: “I sent my 
little son, James, to your store for five 
pounds of apples, and I find on weigh- 
ing them that you sent only four and a 
quarter pounds.” 

The Grocer: “Madam, my scales are 
regularly inspected and are correct. 
Have you weighed your little boy?” 





Here’s one of the four different pictures 
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A-B-C 
Recruit; “Is the mess sergeant very 
strict?” 
K. P.: “Strict? Soldier, he even in- 
sists that the alphabet noodles in the 
alphabet soup be in alphabetical order.” 


Camp Wetmore News 


Eek | 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 

“&” * V8&XBAZ/ —&Xt&” 

As he stubbed his toe on the foot of the 


bed? 
MeCall Spirits 


Fee Fh Fp) 


and they cost only SO cents! 


You'll have a barrel of fun 

at your next party with these 
hilarious full-color Photo- 
Props. Send for yours 


Yours will be a party to remember! 
And, Photo-Props will be a huge suc- 
cess at your school and club dances too! 


They're perfect for flash: (Press 25's 
by Sylvania for black-and-white, 25B’s 
for outdoor color film.) 

For your Photo-Prop kit —four different 
pictures back-to-back on heavy paper 
send 50 cents plus the bulb number from the 
top of any Sylvania Flashbulb carton to 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Box 116, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 





Ofte: good only in US 
Alashe and 
Hawa 





in the Photo-Prop kit. Size--32” x 45”. 
Just cut out 


the bulb number 
and send with 50 cents 







help your heart 


SYLVANIA’ i 


outselis all other brands of fiashbulbs combined! 




















ENLIST NOW 
in the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


BUILD YOUR CAREER 





IN THE SKY 


Plan now to build a big, rewarding future as airman, pilot or 
observer in the U. S. Air Force-—America’s first echelon of defense. 


Your Air Force wants to train you for a challenging job on 
America’s world-wide defense team -—as pilot or crew of the new 
jet fighters, bombers and transports that are the backbone of our 
air power... Or, a8 airman or observer. 


Pay is good, the future is sky-high, and you have the gratification 
of knowing that you're an important part of a skilled, efficient 
team, doing great work for America. 


Write now and get the facts. Learn the story of America’s air 
defense, and you'll want to enlist in the U. 8. Air Force right now! 


Wail his Coupon. 


Sponsored by 


FAIRCHILO ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Airman Recruiting information Branch 
Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 





Please send me information on my opportunities as 
( on Airmon [] o Pilot [) on Observer in the United 


Stotes Air Force 
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HOUGH 15 years have passed since 
I attended Russian schools, educa- 
tion practices have changed little. The 
rigid integration of Russian schools and 
teaching makes it easy for Moscow to 
control teachers. The same lesson will 
be taught simultaneously in Leningrad, 
Yalta, and Samarkand. Textbooks are 
written in Moscow and translated into 
regional languages and dialects. Teach- 
ers are usually given detailed study 
plans for their subjects, complete with 
suggested readings, quizzes, and hints 
on visual aids and laboratory equip- 
ment. All that is required of the teacher 
is to explain faithfully the lesson he has 
studied the evening before. 

The only regional variations in the 
educational program are in the fields 
of language and literature. The Rus- 
sians have made a great show of pre- 
serving and furthering language and 
culture of the multitudinous ethnic 
groups that make up the population 
Each of the Soviet “republics” has its 
own official language. Thus, Ukrainian 
literature is given a certain preponder- 
ance in the Ukraine, Armenian litera- 
ture in Armenia, and so forth. 

The pace at which Soviet high school 
students are required to progress can 
be described only as grueling. They 
start on algebra and chemistry when 
they are 12; they learn about human 
anatomy and physiology in one term 


at 14—and devote themselves to in- 
( reased proportions ot science there- 
atter. 


Although no production quotas are 
established for the teacher, he is ex- 
pected to hold his students to this pace 

a task not made easier by the fact 


H. George Classen was born and 
raised in Russia. He attended Russian 
schools, so what he writes here is taken 
from his personal experience. During 
the war, Mr. Classen left Russia. After 
spending some time in Germany and 
South America he emigrated to Canada 
lives. “My great ambi- 
tion,” he says, “was to become a writer, 
but the distorted which the 
Soviet authors have to write was repug- 


where he nou 


way in 


nant to me.” 


Big RED 
School House 


1 went to a Soviet high school 


By H. GEORGE CLASSEN 


John Benton 





probably the 
A soci 


that Soviet students are 
worst disciplined in the world 
ety which attaches such importance to 
political reliability tends to 
personal values. As a matter of 
Marxist dogma, that old Soviet 
trum, has failed spectacularly in the 
field of youth morality. 

Soviet school buildings are generally 
American standards. 
two shifts, with lower 


neglect 
fact 
nos 


inadequate by 
Often there are 
and higher grades using the same class 
rooms, one in the morning, the other 
in the afternoon. The school day con- 
sists of six lessons, on as many different 
subjects, each lesson lasting 45 min- 
utes. There are ten-minute breaks be- 
tween lessons, and one half-hour break 
in the middle. Homework is assigned 
in most subjects. 


Students must pass the following 
subjects: Russian grammar, Russian 
literature, arithmetic, algebra, geom 


etry, trigonometry, biology, history, 
constitution, geography, physics, chem 
istry, geology, astronomy, foreign lan- 
guage, drawing, physical culture, and 
military affairs, 

The question which understandably 
attracts the greatest attention of Amer- 
ican educators is the teaching of sci- 
ence in Soviet schools. Americans who 
have to deal with problems of indus- 
trial manpower and engineering agree 
that the Soviets overtaking the 
United States in that respect 

It is true that the basis for the school 
ing of Soviet engineers and technicians 
is laid in the high schools. A Soviet 
high school graduate has had five years 
of chemistry, six to seven 
physics, five years of algebra and geom 
(including stereometry and trigo 
There are no elective sub 


are 


years of 


etry 
nometry ) 
jects in Soviet schools 

In contrast to their inadequate build 


ings, Soviet high schools are well 
stocked with demonstration and experi 
mental equipment. When we studied 


the electric motor, each student had a 


small model for himself. Michel Gor 
dey, in his recent book Visa to Mos- 
cow, says of a high school he visited 


“Everywhere I noticed the abundance 
maps, charts, diagrams 


of apparatus 





(center), 







International News photo 


ex-Senator’s son, visits Red school. 





a whole complicated and minutely 
thought-out apparatus to the 


learning of science as concrete as pos 


make 


sible.” 
In addition to an 
audio-visual aids, the system provides 


abundance of 


many incentives for good students, the 
most being recognition by 


Good students 


important 
teachers and classmates 
may also be given free vacation trips 
to the Crimea and the Caucasus, Such 


things as the election of a “campus 
queen” for her physical attributes 
would be viewed with horror by a 


Soviet educator 


Russian Teacher Shortage 


Although all high school 
are supposed to have university training, 
this rule is waived constantly. The uni 
versities are unable to turn out enough 
qualified teachers to match the enor 
mous population Even 
though high school teachers aren't as 
well paid as university graduates in 
industry, their salaries are well above 
those of minor officials. They make up 
ward of 1,000 rubles a month. At the 
official exchange rate this comes to 
$250, although the actual purchasing 
value—according to U, S, computations 

is no more than $70, It must be re 
membered, of course, that rents and 
many social (medical, 
tions, entertainment) are often free 

No single shortcoming is frowned on 
so much as failure by the teacher to 
relate subject to the theories of 
Communism. A manual for high school 
teachers published in Moscow several 
years ago, Soviet Methods of Teaching 
History, states: “History is a powerful 
weapon of Communist education and it 


teachers 


increases. 


services vaca 


any 


must wholly serve the cause of the 
struggle for Communism.” 

This goes for other subjects, too, 
Many older teachers, graduates of 


I'sarist and pre-Stalinist colleges, have 


themselves at a distinct disad 


The Soviet authorities regard 


found 
vantage 
as useless and harmful the acquisition 
of any knowledge that does not, directly 
or indirectly impart greater loyalty to 
the state and greater preparedness to 


fulfill its directives.e 
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FREE 
PERIOD 


City Boy: Last summer a five-year- 
old youngster from a big city visited 
his grandparents on an Illinois farm. 
His grandfather took him up the barn 
ladder for a romp in the hay. The boy 
returned triumphantly to his mother, 
yelling: “Guess where I've been! Play- 
ing in the shredded wheat!” 





* 

Capsule Criticism: Noah Webster 
was “that astute scholar who wrote a 
perennial best seller by the efficacious 
expedient of placing words in alpha- 
betical sequence.” — The New York 
Times, 

. 

Spelling Advice: High school fresh- 
man to his brother entering the first 
grade; “The smart thing for you to do 


is not to learn to spell your first word. 
The minute you learn to spell CAT, 
you're trapped. From then on, the 
words get longer and harder.” 


. 

The Woim Toins: Retired teacher 
Arthur Hirschberg tells us of the stu- 
dent who addressed him as “Hey, 
Hoischboig.” 

“Mr. Hirschberg to you,” he replied 
in icy tones. “Gee,” replied the boy, 
“how should I know your foist name?” 

° 
Sad but True: Teachers are people 
Perpetually yearning 
To meet one small boy 
Not allergic to learning. 
. 


Heads or Tails? “There is now less 
flogging in our great schools than 
formerly—but then less is learned there; 
so that what the boys get at one end 
they lose at the other.”—Samuel John- 
son, 1775. 





Three Prominent 
Join Scholastic’s 


TRIO of well-known American 

educators have accepted an in- 
vitation to join Scholastic Magazines’ 
National Advisory Council. (See page 
1-T), Council members are education 
leaders who assist Scholastic editors in 
setting policy and determining over-all 
editorial programs of the 11 Scholastic 
magazines, Each member serves for a 
term on a rotating basis. 

The three new National Advisory 
Council members are: 

JAY DAVIS CONNER, Associate 
Superintendent, Chief, Division of 
Instruction, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Graduate of San 
Jose Teachers College, San Diego State 
College, Stanford Univ., Univ. of 
Southern California, Formerly principal 
of three California schools, he has also 
held posts in San Diego school system. 
Actively associated with many educa- 
tion groups. Currently heads State Cen- 
tral Committee on Social Studies. 

ERIC N. DENNARD, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Waco, Texas. Grad- 
uate of Lon Morris College, Trinity 
Univ., Southern Methodist Univ. He 
has held school posts throughout Texas, 
serving as superintendent or assistant 
of Marshall, Dallas, and Waco public 
schools. Member of AASA, Texas Assn. 
of School Administrators, Texas State 
Teachers Assn., Central Texas School- 
men’s Club, 

JOHN H. FISCHER, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools, Baltimore, Md. Graduate 
of Baltimore City College, Towson 


Educators 
Advisory Council 


State Teachers College, Johns Hopkins 
Univ., Columbia Univ, Teachers Col- 
lege. Joined staff of Baltimore Public 
Schools in 1930 as elementary teacher, 
working up to top education post. Cur- 
rently on AASA Advisory Committee, 
NEA Centennial Commission, Joint 
Council on Economic Education board 
of directors, among others. 

The additions bring to 11 the total 
number of members serving on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council. Other mem- 
bers are: 

Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry H. Hill, 
President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director 
of the Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C.; Herold C, Hunt, 
Under-Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Lloyd S. Michael, Super- 
intendent, Evanston Township H. S., 


Evanston, IIL; Mark C. Schinnerer, 
Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 


missioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and now 
Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
is chairman of the National Advisory 
Council. 

In addition tothe National Advisory 
Council, which serves as an advisory 
group over all Scholastic magazines, 
each magazine has its own editorial ad- 
visory board made up of teachers and 
supervisors, 





Teleguide 


High Tor 


Mar. 10, CBS-TV, 9:30-10 p.m. EST 


ARELY does TV present a major 
play by a contemporary American 
playwright starring an American mati- 
nee idol. In Maxwell Anderson's High 
Tor you not only have an opportunity 
to teach contemporary drama, but you 
also have Bing Crosby cast as the hero. 
High Tor is the tale of an easy-going 
but determined individualist, Van Horn, 
who refuses to sell to a trap-rock com- 
pany his private mountain overlook- 
ing the Hudson River. Van objects to 
the company’s intention to gut the 
mountain with little regard for its nat- 
ural beauty. His stubbornness and un- 
willingness to live a regimented social 
life drive his fiancee Judith away from 
him. A dishonest judge and a shady 
salesman from the trap-rock company 
try to bilk Van into selling his moun- 
tain for a meager price. However, the 
spirits of some 16th century navigators 
who inhabit High Tor succeed in be- 
deviling the judge and the salesman to 
the point where they are exposed as 
racketeers. Van falls in love with the 
ghost wife of the Dutch captain, but 
his flesh and blood Judith returns to 
him and he finally decides to sell his 
mountain, 

Teachers will want to read the ori- 
ginal stage play before seeing the 
author's musical adaptation for TV. 
(Critics’ Choice, a recent Hawthorne 
House imprint, $6, gives the text of 
both Winterset and High Tor, and 14 
other plays that have won the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle Award.) In 
the uncut version you will find more 
motivation for Van’s change of heart 
about selling his mountain. 


DISCUSSION ACTIVITIES 


1. Which do you think is a more 
suitable medium for the play, stage 
or TV? Why? 

2. Do you think Van had to con- 
form to the social mores? Why? To 
what extent must we conform in our 
own lives? Is conformity always wrong? 

3. Some of the most important ac- 
tion in High Tor is provided by the 
spirits of 16th century Dutch sailors. 
Can you think of any other literary 
works in which people find themselves 
in eras other than their own? What is 
a fantasy? Why do many of us enjoy 
fantasy? 

4. What is the function of the two 
bank robbers in the play? What kind 
of person is the industrialist? 

Henry B. MALoney 
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gram with John Butler dance theater 
2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 


Glinka’s Overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmilla”; Prokofieff's “Violin Con- 
certo No. 1, D major, Op. 19,” Isaac 


wn b Stern, violinist; Liebermann's “Music,’ 
istenables after Three Poems of Baudelaire for 
= Narrator and Orchestra, narrator, Vera 
Zorina; Liszt's Symphonic Poem, “Les 

and ookables lL tinieineenene Poa ™ 


0 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Agnes De 
EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD Mille, history of ballet, March 4; The 
final section on the Constitution will 
deal with personal liberties in the 20th 
century. Jack Gould hailed the first 
« program as “truly educational theatre 
10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- enlightening in its historical values and 
phony: Howard Hanson's “Sinfonia timely in its contemporary applica 
WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 22 Sacra.” Mar. 3: Mabel Daniel's “Psalm tion.” See Arthur Krock’s editorial 
; 3 of Praise for Chorus, Trumpets, Per- , New York Times” (Feb. 7) mare 
9:00 am. (MBS) Crusade for Freedom cussion and Strings.” 7:00 p.m, (MBS) By the People: Civi! 
Campaign: Throughout Washington's Defense Coemmontery. » _ 
Birthday there will be a special effort 7:30 p.m. (MBS) Standby oun e 
on network programs to explain the SUNDAY FEBRUARY 26 World: A radio tour of the earth 
Crusade for te. 10:30 a.m. (MBS) Northwestern Univer- 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Imogene Coca 
30 p.m. (ABC) High Moment: A new sity Reviewing Stand: “Are Conven- Show: The delightful comedienne re- 
dramatic series based on the efforts of turns in a special program, Why not 
average men and women who have use this spectacular to introduce a unit 
helped improve their communities. The ‘ ~ of American humor’? Start by compa! 
series is inspired by the Community ing the comic strategies of Gleason 
Achievements Projects of the General Gobel, Hope, Berle, Martin and Lewis 
Federation of Women's Clubs : Continue study on humorous art (see 
(NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: “The Robert M Coates, “Contemporary 
Historical Andersons” are invited by i. hh American Humorous Art,” Perspective 
the local P.T.A. to present scenes from bd , 14, Intercultural Publications, 60 E 
the American Revolution in honor of Pit *, 42nd St.. New York 17, $1.50; Ignatius 
their illustrious ancestor, Major Na- Mattingly, “Some Cultural Aspects of 
thaniel Oliver Anderson. Their re- Serial Cartoons.” Harper Dec, ‘55 
search, however, discloses that the Constance Rourke's “American Humour 
major had some minor vices. The An- 4 study of the National Character 
dersons present the scenes, slightly Anchor Book, A-12, 75¢) 


revising history to let the Major atone , 
j MONDAY FEBRUARY 27 


All times listed are current in Eastern Zone 


for his errors posthumously 
THURSDAY FEBRUARY 23 : ; ; 5 ° om. rn yee me bata Bob ans 
f oo ay: Be sure to include taped excerp 
10:30 p. m (CBS-TV } Secretary Benson from these zanies in eo unit on 
Replies: The network is giving the ; American humor. Weekdays 
Secretary of Agriculture a half-hour : 
to answer what he calls “distorted im- 4 
pression of farm conditions” given on TUESDAY FEBRUARY 28 
Murrow’s recent “See It Now” program 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Playwrights "56: Kim 
The network has offered free time Stanley stars in a new Horton Foote 
(March 1) to two Democratic Senators, . play. “Flight.” Your students will enjoy 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico § reading earlier Foote plays in which 


and Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota Kim Stanley starred. They are found 
P : . ‘ in ft we ect are t ace 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 24 Begin a unit on American comedy with = gh jn) Sy’ Pains Tady of Property 
7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend Flicka: A The Imogene Coca Show, on NBC-TV. tells the poignant story of a young 
new adventure series based on Mary . motherless girl who wants desperately 
O’Hara’s popular book. Setting for the tions Outmoded?” Mar. 4: “Of What to belong She dreams about Hollywood 
story is a ranch in wild Montana soon Protection Has Been The Pure Food but finds her roots in the house left 
after the turn of the century. Johnny and Drug Act : to her. “The Tears of My Sister 
Washbrook, 11-year-old Canadian actor, 30 a.m (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Walt about a girl who tries to understand 
stars as Ken McLaughlin. Flicka’s owner Whitman's “Democratic Vistas” ‘(orig why her beautiful sister is unhappy 
inally scheduled for last Sunday), See about marrying a rich man 15 years 
SATURDAY FEBRUARY 25 ae ey of a a eg i her senior. This play uses the “first 
‘Re , . ion oO le series in “Time” (Feb. 6) »rson” 2c . whic e 
9:45 ¢ ‘ P ate: Si ald- ° person” technique in which you se¢ 
45 2 m. (CBS) Garden Gate: Sam Cald and Richard Shepard's essay on the TV events fro ; oint o ie ‘ i e 
well begins his annual spring series of , from th point of view of th 
advisory chats on planning ‘planting page of the “New York Times” (Feb main character, The young girl is the 
and cultivating better home eg 9). March 4; Emily Dickinson poetry ‘camera.” Vincent J. Donehue, who 
12:00 am. (NBC-TV) Choose Up Sides: read by Lois Nettleton. March 11: Pro- directs tonight's play, directed five of 
Gene Rayburn is emcee of a new audi- the plays in this collection. Of his col 
ence participation program for chil- Point of View lecHes med oon Foote write: eae gon 
deen ral characters in nearly all the plays 
1338 P m (NBC-Tv) Mr. Wizard: Don Writer Horton Foote on Fred Coe as a old either eed ot "stlome "tere ~ aan 
erbert claims not to be worried at “ 2 — eeepc AF aay ago 
y pote -_ ~ a eae Tv producer: A play wes cast, not for themes: an acceptance of life or a 
: s ; é young the commercial value of some Broadway evar atic F les " Doe ( wht" 
scientists. He is convinced that by 1970 , preparation for death Joes tonight 
a bumper crop of scientists and engi- or Hollywood name, but with the actors play fit either of these categories’ 
neers will be recruited from the three who would best serve the play. The direc. Teachers may wish to read the Foote 
million boys and girls who watch his tors were chosen for the same reason. if volume, five plays of which are avail 
program each Saturday. At least 100,000 coongee in the ploys were asked for, one able for amateur production 
oO vese youngsters are actively ex- new thot they were not to please some 
ploring science in 5,000 Mr. Wizard Sci- sponsor or por Bh ptioed but rother WATCH FOR THESE: 
ence bey Ryd en i. weekiy for the good of the production. This is not ~~ 4 og wat 4 Guat Sophocles 
watc > program an en try to ‘ , “Oedipus the ng,” with ichael Red- 
duplicate the experiments. They also - thet mistabes hare made in grove Bashavound F L. Lucas’ “Greek 
receive a monthly mailing of experi- direction, writing, casting, and produc- Drama for Everyman” (Macmillan 
ments to work out for themselves. Ask Hon. They were. But the mistakes were 1954). Teaching suggestions next week 
your librarian for Don Herbert's book, failures of judgment, talent, or expecta- March 4 (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
, Mr. Wizard Science Secrets tions—not the deliberate, malicious, cyni- val: “Caesar and Cleopatra,” with 
1:30 p.m (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: cal, or capricious distortion that goes on Vivian Leigh and Claude Rains, the J 
Alfred Wallenstein conducts the Los so much nowadays in the commercial Arthur Rank film. Mar, 11: Final half 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in a mediums.” From the profece of “Harri March 5 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase 
concert for school-aged children. > a weteuning Claire Bloom and Sir Cedric Hard- 
9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: Texas: Eight Television Plays” (Harcourt, wicke in Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopa- 
Mozart's Overture to “The Marriage of Broce). Coe produces a new Foote play tra,” live from New York. Here is an 
Figaro”; Schubert's “Symphony No. 7, this week. (See “Playwrights ‘56,” right.) unparalleled opportunity to compare 
in C major film and live TV, 

















National Radio and TV programs by repr fatives of religi faiths are listed once each semester 
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CRITICS 
at Work 


FOR OLDER READERS 


The Exurbanites, by A. C. Spector- 
sky (Lippincott, $3.95). This is the 
story of creative minds and _policy- 
makers in the communications indus- 
try—merchants of dreams for the 
United States. “These people, God 
save us all,” Mr, Spectorsky writes, 
“set the styles, mold the fashions, and 
populate the dreams of the rest of the 
country.” 

What they all have in common is 
symbol-manipulation. In a _ wistful 
search for roots, for contact with real 
things as opposed to symbols and ideas, 
they have moved in droves to the 
“exurbs,” those semi-pastoral retreats 
just beyond the suburbs of New York 
City. 

The most striking thing about these 
intelligent people, as the author por- 
trays them, is their conformity to each 
other's ideas. Eccentricity becomes a 
form of conformity. Teachers will find 
Mr. Spectorsky’s impression of ex- 
urbanites at once pathetic and amus- 
ing. Long after you forget his witty 
style you will wonder about Spector- 
sky’s concept that his exurbanites, who 
must keep ahead of the Joneses to be 
happy, are producing the moral and 
mental atmosphere of American life 
through their influence on communica- 
tions industry. 





—Patrick D. Hazarp 


Understanding the American Past, 
by Edward N. Saveth (Little, Brown, 
$6). Dr. Saveth offers his readers an 
informative survey of American his- 
torians who have interpreted our past. 

In the introduction, he reviews the 
work and influence of historians with 
varying emphasis, including the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson, Federalist-Whig, Teutonic 
hypothesis, frontier theory, economic 
interpretation, business history, intel- 
lectual history, and the approach which 
draws upon several of the social sci- 
ence disciplines. 

The selections cover periods of his- 
tory as far apart as “The Puritan Tra- 
dition,” by Samuel E. Morrison, and 
“The ‘Sitting Ducks’ of Clark Field,” 
by Louis Morton. Among the score of 
historians whose points of view are 
represented are Charles A. Beard, 
Henry S. Commager, Merle Curti, 


Allan Nevins, James G. Randall, and 
Frederick J. Turner. Each contribution 
is prefaced by a brief essay in which 
Dr. Saveth gives other points of view 
and places the selection in its “general 








historical 
The book provides a wonderful per- 
spective for teachers who wonder what 
kind of history we'll be teaching next. 


pattern of 


—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
Jamaica H. S., Queens, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Wilderness Warden, by Edward C. 
Janes (Longmans, Green, $2.75) is a 
novel for junior high school students. 
particularly boys interested in scout- 
ing. It is a story of Dan, a forest 
warden in the northwestern part of our 
country, and might be used effectively 
in a unit stressing conservation. The 
author visualizes the seasonal beauties 
of our unsettled land and impresses 
upon the reader the importance of care 
and preservation of the beauty found 
in our forests. In dialogue and char- 
acter portrayals, Mr. Janes gives the 
pros and cons for conservation, sug- 
gests rules and regulations for hunting 
nd fishing. 

Excitement and adventure are cre- 
ted through Dan’s search for the irre- 
ponsible killer of a moose. Dan is a 

valistic policeman whose job of track- 


understanding.” 


ing down this destroyer of animals and 
the forest is bound to hold the atten- 
tion of most young readers. The read- 
ability level of this book is eighth 
grade. 
—Lester R. WHEELER 
Univ. of Miami 


Captain Cook Explores the South 
Seas, by Armstrong Sperry (Random 
House, $1.50), is the biography of 
Captain Cook, 18th-century English 
navigator, map-maker, explorer. Teach- 
ers of social studies, science, English, 
and reading will find this book valuable 
for classroom use. Social studies and 
reading teachers will benefit most, even 
though they may wish that Sperry had 
restricted parts of his first four chap- 
ters to exercise his amazingly facile 
literary skill in recounting more his- 
torical details. 

As remedial reading, the book fits 
grades 6 through 12; otherwise, grades 
6 to 10. Its dialogue, illustrations, 
travel-adventure will thrill and inform 
all students, especially boys. English 
teachers could include the book in a 
biography unit, and have students re- 
port on examples of character study. 
Students enthusiastic about boats could 
explain technical terms. If well moti- 
yated, the book could be a stepping 
stone to stimulate appreciation for the 
best in literature. 

—Sisren M. Benita, O. P. 
St. Vincent H. S., Akron, O. 


- eo 





Hold a Spring Book Bazaar 


ANY teachers are now planning 
spring Book Bazaars. These book 
fairs can serve as wonderful spring- 
Hoards to encourage summer reading. 
Every detail of Book Bazaar plan- 
ning is covered in our manual, Book 
Bazaars Made Easy: how to arrange 
displays, where to get books, and how 
to plan entertainment. Now’s the time 
te order Scholastic Teacher's Book 
- ee packet ($1.50, payable in ad- 
nce) which contains the new manual. 
| In addition, the packet contains: 
several colorful book jackets for dis- 
ay; a large David McCloskey poster 
oh which to display the jackets; a list 
of publishers’ recommended books; 
large block letters which spell out 
BOOK BAZAAR; a list of dealers sup- 
plying exhibit material; and a radio- 
TV script which can be used for an 
assembly program. 

As a teacher or librarian, you are 
the coordinator who supervises the 
Book Bazaar. The materials in our 
packet tell you how to do the rest. 
Your art department can help with dis- 
plays, the commercial department with 
sales orders; the industrial arts depart- 
ment with construction of booths, and 


your library club as committee chair 
men. Parents, the local newspaper and 
tadio staffs, and salesmen in the local 
book store also will give you a hand. 

Schools, using the Scholastic Teach- 
ér's Book Bazaar program, report gross 
sales from $300 to $2,600. Even more 
important is the increased interest in 
reading as well as the friendly under 
standing that results when a commu- 
rity and its school join to put on a 
Book Bazaar. Clip and mail the coupon 
today. 
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